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all  the  family  at  all  fine  stores. 
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Snow  depths  at  Colorado  s  ski  areas  are  their  greatest  in  the  Spring . . . 
measured  in  feet,  not  inches ! 


Nightly  snowfalls  are  followed  by  sparkling  clear  days, 
with  over  10,000  square  miles  of  majestic  unbroken 
snowhelds  waiting  for  you  under  bright  blue  skies.  And 
while  the  brilliant  sun  radiant-warms  you  to  shirt-sleeve 
comfort,  the  cool  mountain  air  keeps  the  snow  easy-to- 
ski  powder  or  corn. 

EVERYTHING  PROMISES  MORE  FUN! 

Lift  lines  are  shorter,  and  accommodations  easier  to  get 
with  many  "all-inclusive”  packages  to  choose  from.  58 
high-speed  lifts  and  tows  in  3 1  developed  ski  areas  give 
you  an  incomparable  choice  of  runs  in  every  area— from 
gentle  novice  to  spectacular  advanced. 


INVITES  YOU  TO  SKI 
HER  STATE  THIS  SPRING. 
THE  SEASON  LASTS  INTO  JUNE! 


COLORADO  WINTER  SRORTS  COMMITTEE 
Room  35E^  Capitol  Building 
Donvor  2,  Colorado 

Mail  this  coupon  today  for  free  full-color  Ski  folder  and  map; 
detailed  information  on  all  Colorado  ski  areas,  lodges  and 
transportation  facilities;  and  complete  list  of  winter  sports 
events.  This  one  coupon  brings  you  full  information  (including 
prices). 
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Let  Them  Stay  for  the  A-K! 


.  •  •  your  new  Ski  Legs » • .  Euro* 
peons  coll  them  “Stork  Pants'*. 
Sleek,  slim,  attenuated  with  the 

superb  fit  and  craftsmanship  of _ ^ 

White  Stag  in  heavy  imported 
Nylon  and  Wool  Helanca : 
sfrefch  fabric.  For  Men  and 
Women.  $39.95 

Other  White  Stag  ski  ponts, 

$10.95  to  $29.95 


White  Stog 
Mfg.  Co.# 
Portiond,  OregOft 


Iki 


.ollektlon 


nternationale 


. . ,  brilliant  new 
concept  in 
skiwear  created  in 
the  traditions  of 
20  skiing  nations. 

FINLAND . . . 
beguiling  poplin 
parka  traced  with 
native  zigzag 
accents.  Hood 
rolls  down  to 
smart  collar. 

16.95 


In  Zermatt,  before  the  holidays,  as  the  U.S.  women’s 
alpine  team  began  to  show  great  promise,  coach  Pepi 
Gabl  asked  the  National  Ski  Association  to  let  the  girls 
train  and  race  as  a  team,  with  coach  and  manager,  for 
another  month-long  enough  to  take  in  the  Arlberg- 
Kandahar  at  St.  Anton.  The  NS  A  turned  him  down,  and 
so  it  appears  that  one  month  of  world-class  international 
competition  every  other  year  is  all  our  top  racers  are 
going  to  get.  At  that  rate,  since  the  next  Olympics  are 
scheduled  for  Squaw  Valley,  they  will  have  to  wait  four 
years  to  race  in  Europe  again. 

This  is  no  way  to  produce  winning  teams,  or  even  to 
give  our  teams  a  good  chance  of  winning.  The  skiers  we 
send  to  the  FIS  or  Olympics  every  two  years  have  been 
isolated  from  international  racing;  they  are  either  com¬ 
pletely  inexperienced  or  must  make  a  fresh  readjustment 
to  the  temper  of  European  competition;  the  courses  are 
unfamiliar,  and  even  our  skiers’  starting  order  in  the 
world  championships  depends  upon  their  performance 
in  a  few  preliminary  races,  in  which  they  are  forced  to 
make  a  desperate  effort.  No  sooner  is  the  big  race  over, 
than  we  fly  them  home  again  for  another  two  years  in 
the  “minor  leagues.”  But  if  we  ever  want  to  do  consist¬ 
ently  more  than  merely  take  part  in  world  championship 
events,  our  skiers  must  compete  in  a\\  the  very  big  races 
—and  not  every  other  year,  but  evenj  year. 

The  Arlberg-Kandahar,  for  example,  is  a  very  big  race. 

In  odd  years,  it  is  the  unofficial  world  championship.  To 
Europeans  it  ranks  just  as  high  as  the  FIS,  and  the 
competition  is  even  tougher:  instead  of  only  four  Aus¬ 
trians,  at  least  eight  will  start  in  each  event,  and  the 
other  Alpine  nations  will  also  be  strongly  represented. 

This  year  the  A-K  will  be  held  at  St.  Anton,  its  birth¬ 
place,  during  the  first  week  of  March. 

That  gives  our  boys  and  girls  another  whole  month  to 
get  ready.  It  is  a  great  opportunity  which  should  not  be 
missed.  All  the  other  important  national  teams  are  being 
kept  intact  for  this  event.  Yet  ours  are  to  be  disbanded, 
and  the  only  Americans  to  compete  would  be  such  as 
have  private  backing  or  can  pay  their  own  expenses— 
and  these  lucky  few  would  lack  proper  coaching,  would 
lack  a  manager  to  fight  their  “political”  battles  for  them. 

In  recent  years,  Europeans  competing  in  this  country 
have  also  been  invited  as  individuals,  and  at  times  which 
usually  conflicted  with  key  European  events  such  as  the 
A-K.  How  much  better  it  would  be  if,  as  American 
racers  gained  in  stature,  the  exchange  of  competitors— 
between  the  A-K,  for  example,  and  the  American  Inter¬ 
national  races— could  be  put  on  an  official  basis,  the 
various  national  ski  associations  providing  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  funds,  coaches  and  managers! 

Let’s  keep  our  teams  in  training  for  the  A-K  this  year! 

What’s  the  problem?  Money?  Collect  it!  Conflicting 
races?  Postpone  them!  Let’s  keep  our  teams,  both  alpine 
and  nordic,  in  the  running  internationally  year  after 
year! 
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Ski  Readers 
Write  In 

Dope  on  Teflon 

Sirs: 

Would  you  be  so  kind  to  let  me  know 
by  return  air  whether  Teflon  soles  are  now 
used  much  in  the  U.S.A.?  I  wish  to  write 
an  article  in  our  Ski  Annual  and  would  like 
to  have  more  information.  Is  it  as  fast  as 
the  British  skiers  say?  Is  it  put  on  to  skis 
by  any  manufacturer? 

Oscar  A.  Coberger 
Alpine  Sports  Depot 
Arthur  Pass,  Southern  Alps,  N.  Z. 

•  There  has  been  quite  a  bit  of  experi- 
mentinp,  with  Teflon  as  a  plastic  base  for 
skis.  It  has  one  of  the  lowest  coefficients  of 
friction  of  any  known  substances;  however, 
the  coefficient  of  friction  is  figured  from  a 
standing  start,  and  the  behavior  of  running 
surfaces  at  high  speeds  where  the  factors 
of  suction  and  friction  heat  enter  in  appears 
to  be  a  different  matter:  At  least  it  appears 
from  informal  tests  at  high  speed  that  Tef¬ 
lon  is  slower  than  a  good  wax  job.  One  of 
the  British  Bobsled  teams  at  the  last  Olym¬ 
pics  completely  spoiled  its  chances  by  put¬ 
ting  Teflon  on  the  sled  runners  for  the 
first  run.  On  the  second  run  without  Teflon 
they  did  much  better. 

The  stick-on  Teflon  appears  to  hold  as 
well  as  vinyl  bases  which  are  applied  by 
similar  methods.  While  it  scars  and  tears 
easily  it  can  be  repaired  with  little  trouble. 
Manufacturers  like  Kdstle,  attempting  to 
bond  the  material  to  the  ski  bottoms,  found 
the  process  tends  to  flatten  out  the  skis, 
and  they  were  forced  to  make  skis  with 
extreme  camber  in  order  to  compensate  for 
this  effect. 

This  is  what  happened  when  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  SKI  took  sixty  feet  of  Teflon  to 
Europe  two  seasons  ago  to  be  applied  to 
Kdstle  skis  at  the  factory,  for  use  by  U.  S. 
racers.  The  stuff  caused  so  much  trouble 
the  skis  were  not  ready  in  time  for  the 
Olympics— and  this  was  just  as  well,  since 
when  they  were  tested  later  they  were 
found  to  be  slower  than  the  regular  models. 

That  is  the  summation  of  our  experience 
to  date  with  this  material,  which  has 
proved  as  exasperating  as  it  appeared  prom¬ 
ising.  On  the  other  hand  it  may  be  that  our 
haphazard  experiments  with  it  have  not 
really  proved  anything  and  that  Teflon  may 
yet  come  into  its  own— Ed. 

Hie! 

Sirs: 

For  some  time  I  have  been  drooling 
over  the  advertisements  of  Myers’  Jamaica 
Rum  and  wishing  to  try  this  hot  buttered 
concoction.  Needless  to  say,  your  De¬ 
cember  i.ssue  of  SKI  fell  open  to  pages  SC¬ 
SI,  whereon  lay  two  recipes  for  this  bit 
of  cheer. 

Before  me  now  are  all  of  the  ingredi¬ 
ents  and  utensils  necessary  to  brew  the 
“k  la  Stowe.”  Let’s  see,  four  quarts  of 
water— hmmm— that’s  one  gallon— this  old 
diaper  pail  will  hold  that.  Sugar  is  okay, 
but  I  wonder  about  this  New  York  State 


Now  this  is 
Hot  Buttered 
Rum! 


Nothing  coaxes  your  chilled  spirits  back 
to  a  glow  of  warm  comfort  quite  like 
hot  buttered  rum. . . made  with  zestful, 
flavorful  myers  rum.  Expert  opinion 
varies  on  whether  to  use  two  dashes  of 
bitters  or  one . . .  sugar  or  maple  syrup. . . 
three  cloves  or  four.  But  all  agree:  to 
make  hot  buttered  rum  at  its  hearty 
best,  use  myers  Jamaica  rum. 


FROM  JAMAICA  •  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET  ON  THE  NEWEST  IN 
RUM  DRINKERY  AND  COOKERY  WRITE:  GENERAL  WINE  A  SPIRITS  CO., 
375  PARK  AVE.,  N.  Y.  22,  N.  Y.,  DEPT.  S-1E  •  MYERS’S  RUM  •  S7  PROOF 
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JASPER 

IN  QUEBEC 


WHY 

is 

JASPER  IN  QUEBEC 

the  ski 

CAPITOL 

OF  THE 

LAURENTIANS? 

■if  You  can  count  on  snow! 

■if  4000  foot  Constam  T-Bar  only  75  feet  from  lodge! 
if  Baby  tow  for  beginners 
■if  Wonderful  skiing  for  experts  and  novices 
if  9  ways  down  the  mountain 

and  .  .  . 

the  fabulous  French  cuisine 
of  the  famous  chef 
Clement  Picconi 


SKI  SNATCHERS 

.OCK  YOUR  SKIS  and  RACK  TO  Y 

BaUA  YRC  SKI  RACK 


DON'T  STAND  A  CHANCE 

LOCK  YOUR  SKIS  and  RACK  TO  YOUR  aR  with  the 


exclusive  feorures  . ,  , 

•  asm  mie  loa-an  l*  ■  mlnMM 

•  SKIS  M  KACK  CAN'T  MOW  OFF  CAR 
,•  nwS*  •!  AlUMINUAI.  STAIMESS 

STin,  SAlVO-PlATt  STEll  95 


BARRECRAFeS 


169  FIANKIIN  AVENUE 


send  for 


■  ROOKLYN  5.  M.  Y.  CATAIOC 


SraOiKMi  tt  kmttitm't  otwI  caaiyMt  Ha*  •!  Shi  tMkt  —  Irani  SIO.SS 

to  Cl  AMtaiCAN  and  rOFEICN  CAIS. 


maple  syrup.  Ah  yes,  the  cinnamon  sticks 
—everybody  loves  cinnamon,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  cloves. 

Since  I  cook  not  with  gas,  but  with 
electricity,  this  steeping  will  take  a  while; 
blit  in  the  meantime  let  me  sample  the 
bouquet  of  Myers’  Jamaica  Rum— ahhh! 
This  also  gives  me  the  chance  to  gather 
the  latest  about  who’s  doing  the  wedeln, 
so  I’ll  be  back  when  the  steeping  is  done. 

(I  wonder  if  this  steeping  business  has 
anything  to  do  with  the  “National?”) 

Well,  here  we  are— all  steeped  and 
ready  for  stewing— ha! 

Now  for  my  eight-ounce  ceramic  mug 
(actually  holds  nine  ounces,  but  I’m  not 
advertising  this  around).  One  pat  of  but¬ 
ter  and  one  and  one-half  ounces  of  nun — 
ah,  that  bouquet.  Now  for  the  base — 
oops,  must  stir  the  butter  and  mm 
briskly.  This  base  reminds  me  that  my 
skis  need  some,  but  later,  later— not  now. 

Hmmm.  Souofagun— this  here  four 
quarts  of  base  is  not  fitting  in  my  eight- 
ounce  ceramic  mug.  I  am  now  re-reading 
the  instructions.  “Add  above  prepared 
base  after  stirring  briskly.”  Well,  no 
amount  of  stirring  is  going  to  stretch  this 
eight-ounce  mug  to  hold  four  quarts  of 
base;  and  Ircsides,  one  and  one-half 
ounces  doesn’t  seem  like  enough  rum. 
Well,  what  the  hell— this  calls  for  action. 
There  goes  the  bottle  of  rum  into  the 
diaper  pail.  I  now  stir  once  more,  letting 
the  butter  fall  where  it  may.  Whew— sure 
smells  good. 

Must  be  done.  I’ll  just  dip  my  eight- 
ounce  (actually  nine,  hee,  hce)  mug  into 
—oops!  VV'hat  happened?  That  mug  just 
disappeared  right  there  into  that  li(|uid. 
Better  check  next  time— didn’t  know  I  had 
a  nim-soliible  mug. 

I  can  tell,  this  will  grow  on  me.  Heh, 
lieh— one  thing  I  forgot— heh,  heh.  No 
throng,  admiring— that  means  I  drink  this 
all  hy  myself— hie!  I’ll  finish  this  later- 
th»'  letter,  that  is. 

—  —  —  —  Much  later.  This  stuff  is 
restoring  all  right,  but  mostly  to  bed. 
Wish  I  knew  how  to  mix  just  eight  ounces 
at  a  time. 

Paul  F.  Parks 

Summit,  N.  J, 

A  Lift  for  Down  Under 

Sirs: 

A  good  friend  of  mine  in  Connecticut 
has  paid  a  subscription  for  me  to  SKI  and 
I  must  say,  as  a  skier  of  many  years,  I  am 
pleased. 

I  am  a  foundation  memlier  of  the  Ski 
Club  of  Victoria  and  financially  interested 
in  one  of  the  chib’s  chalets.  I  have  been 
asked  to  obtain  the  names  of  the  leading 
manufacturers  of  ski  tows,  chair  lifts,  etc., 
in  the  United  States.  I  would  he  very  much 
obliged  if  you  would  be  kind  enough  to 
supply  me  with  the  names  of  a  few  com¬ 
panies  which  you  could  recommend. 

T.  M.  Marriott 

Victoria,  Australia 

•  A  copy  of  our  SKI  SHOP  BIBLE  has 
been  sent  to  you,  which  contains  a  list  of 
manufacturers.  The  major  difficulty  in  pro¬ 
curing  ski  lifts  for  Australia  has  been  the 
restrictions  on  currency  exchange,  a  prob¬ 
lem  which  needs  solving.  Let  us  know  if 
you  obtained  any  lifts  for  Australia— Ed. 
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MONT  TREMBLANT  LODGE 


Mont  Tremblont,  P.  O. 

Internotionally  famous  resorf  club  with  over  50  miles  of 
dowrihill  trolls  serviced  by  network  of  chair  lifts  and 
T-Bors.  Slopes  and  runs  for  novice  or  expert,  lodge. 
Inn  and  Cottages  with  rates  from  $10  AP.  Ski  Weeks 
from  $85  up  to  $121  for  rooms  with  private  bath;  meols, 
lodging.  Ski  School,  and  lift  tickets  all  included.  Danc¬ 
ing  nightly.  For  informotion  write  Mrs.  J.  B.  Ryan,  Man¬ 
aging  Director. 


Mont  Tremblont,  P.  Q. 

Facing  world  famous  Mont  Tremblont  in  the  center  of 
Quebec’s  finest  skiing  area.  Friendly  otmosphere  with 
superior  accommodotions  and  excellent  French  cuisine. 
Rates,  American  plan,  $9.50  to  $18.50.  Special  learn 
to  ski  weeks  from  $88.00.  For  reservotions  write  The 
Tremblont  Club,  Mont  Tremblont,  Quebec.  Ask  for  new 
folder  S.  Tel.  St.  Jovite  224. 


$t.  Souvewr  det  Monte,  P.  Q. 

A  finer  resort  with  o  different  atmosphere.  45  miles 
north  of  Montreal  off  Highway  11,  in  the  heart  of  the 
’’LAURENTIAN  SKI  PLAYGROUND.*'  Focing  famous  Hill 
70  and  odiocent  hills.  14  tows  within  radius  of  2  miles. 
Ski  School  under  direction  of  Paul  Lalonde.  Private 
skating  rink  illuminated  at  night— music.  Well  known 
for  finer  meols.  Connoisseur  wine  list.  Cocktail  bar  fully 
licensed.  Modern,  comfortable  rooms.  Steam  heated. 
SPRINKLER  PROTECTED.  Rates  $7.00  to  $12.00  daily, 
American  Plan.  Mrs.  B.  J.  Glaveen,  owner-monoger. 
Tel.  Co.  7-2824. 

MONT  GABRIEL  CLUB 

Mont  Gobriel,  P.  Q. 

Top-notch  skiing  for  the  advanced  or  novice  on  1,400 
acres  of  the  finest  hills  in  the  Laurentians.  4  modern  T- 
bar  lifts  connect  15  lown-smooth  slopes  and  well- 
groomed  trails  .  .  .  plus  1  rope-tow.  Ski  School- 
equipment  available  on  rental  basis.  Main  Club  and 
cottage  accommodations— superb  ciusine.  On  route  11, 
40  miles  north  of  Montreol,  2  miles  before  Ste.  Adele. 
In  New  York  tel.  WOrth  2-0098. 


DEVIL’S  RIVER  LODGE 


Mont  Tremblont,  P.  Q. 

At  base  of  Mont  Tremblont  North  Chair  Lift.  Famous 
Sissy  Schuss,  Devil's  River  and  Lowell  Thomas  Runs 
converge  at  our  sun  deck.  French  cuisine.  Maximum 
skiing  at  minimum  rotes.  From  $11  AP.  Special  Ski 
Weeks  only  $75  for  7  days — 8  nights;  breokfasts  and 
dinners.  Lodge  accommodotions,  doily  lift  tickets  good 
on  choir  lifts,  T-bars.  ond  tow  all  included.  Ski  Weeks 
commence  Feb.  2,  9.  Write  John  O’Reor,  Manager. 


CARIBOU  LODGE 


Loc  Superievr,  P.  Q. 

New  skilodge  miles  from  Mont  Tremblont  Northside. 
Beautyrest  matresses.  Hot  and  cold  running  water  in 
every  room.  European  cuisine.  Rates  from  $8.50  a  doy 
and  up.  $45.00  weekly  and  up.  Write  to:  Caribou 
Lodge,  Lac  Superieur,  P.Q.  or  phone  St.  Jovite  845  R  21. 


Mont  Tremblont,  P.  O. 

Small,  informal  ski  lodge,  fine  cuisine  and  cocktail 
lourtge.  Music  nightly,  P/j  miles  from  Mont  Tremblont. 
Two  and  four  room  cottages  with  bath,  $7-$15  per  per¬ 
son,  American  Plan.  Special  weekly  rotes.  Transportation 
to  and  from  the  choir  lifts.  Write  for  folder  or  telephone 
St.  Jovite  223.  Henry  C.  Stokes,  owner. 


at  our  front  door.  Harvey  Clifford,  Director  of  Ski 
School.  Skating,  Sleighing,  informol  atmosphere.  Rates 
including  meals  $8.50  to  $13.50.  Learn  to  Ski  Weeks 
$59.95  up.  Write  for  new  Winter  folder  or  Telephone 
Ste.  Marguerite  84.  Louis  Cochand,  Owner  and  Manager. 

THE  CHANTECLER 

Ste.  Adele-En-Howl,  P.  Q. 

The  Laurentians  finest  resort,  renowned  os  ski  center 
fT-Bar,  Pomalift,  CSIA  School,  etc.)  with  outstandirtg 
atmosphere.  Only  resort  with  YEAR-ROUND  POOL  and 
CURLING.  Active  Sociol  program.  Rotes  $11.50-$I8.00 
daily  (2  to  a  room)  including  meals.  "Ski  Weeks"  from 
$72  per  person,  all  inclusive.  For  detoils  write  F.  D. 
Morin.  (Phone  9-3555). 


GRAY  ROCKS  INN 

St.  Jovite,  P,  Q. 

80  miles  northwest  of  Montreal  on  Route  11.  4  Miles 
from  Mont  Tremblont.  T-Bar  lift  on  Sugar  Peak,  100 
yards  from  Inn.  Home  of  Snow  Eagle  Ski  School,  Real 
Charette,  director-skating-sleighing-riding,  etc.  Genial 
atmosphere — Dancing — Rates  $8-$13  with  meals— LEARN 
TO  SKI  WEEKS  from  $84.95.  Write  for  new  Kodachrome 
Folder  S.  Tel.  St.  Jovite  17.  Horry  Wheeler,  Host  and 
Manoger. 


SUN  VALLEY  HOTEL  SUISSE 


SI*.  Ad«l«,  P.  Q. 

SWITZERLAND  IN  QUEBEC.  Most  modem  T-8ar-lifl, 
Storting  at  50  feet  from  the  hotel.  Ski-tow.  10  slopes 
for  beginners  ond  experts.  Ski-school.  Best  spot  for  trails 
in  the  Laurentians.  22  comfortoble  rooms.  Well  known 
French  cuisine  with  Swiss  specialties.  Bor,  doncirtg.  Con¬ 
tinental  atmosphere.  Leorn  to  ski  weeks  from  $59  per 
person  up.  For  information  and  rotes  write  us  or  phone 
Ste.  Adele  CApital  9-3270.  Swiss  owner  and  manager. 


Mont  Tremblont,  P«  Q. 

At  the  foot  of  Mont  Tremblont.  A  smaller  French  resort 
offering  friendlier  atmosphere  and  personalized  service. 
Excellent  food  and  fine  accommodations,  including  pri¬ 
vate  chalets.  Intimate  cocktail  lounge,  impromptu  danc¬ 
ing.  Own  ski  school,  beginners'  slopes,  baby  tow  at 
door.  Mont  Tremblant's  2  chairlifts,  2  alpine  lifts  for 
the  more  expert.  Deluxe  all  inclusive  Ski  Weeks  from 
$89.  Tel.  157. 


Vol  Morin  Stotion,  P.  Q. 

EVERYTHING'S  NEWI  Ownership-Management;  lOOO-Ft. 
T-Bor  lift;  C.  S.  I.  A.  ski  school  directed  by  Mac  Lloyd, 
former  Gray  Rocks  Inn  Asst,  chief.  "Slope-Side"  snack 
bar.  SKI  WEEKS  (exc.  Xmas  wk.),  7  days,  8  nights,  in¬ 
clude:  Room  &  meals,  T-bar  &  tow,  11  consecutive  les¬ 
sons,  movies,  dancing.  From  $81.50  per  person.  Doily 
$8-$14,  A.P.  Write  Mrs.  Betty  Gall  for  new  folder,  Tel. 
Ste.  Agathe  850. 


Mont  Tremblont,  P.  Q. 

Owned  and  managed  by  Roger  Baervoets,  former  as¬ 
sistant  manager  of  Mt.  Royal  Hotel  and  for  17  years  at 
Windsor  Hotel,  Montreol,  Capacity  75.  Daily  $8.50-  ^  ^ 

$7.50.  American  Plan,  $42-$50  weekly.  Dormitory  ac- 
commodation  $5.50.  Truly  French  cuisine  and  friendly 
atmosphere.  Cocktail  Lounge.  5  minutes  to  lifts.  Tel.  St. 

Jovite  138. 


Ste.  Agathe«Def-Montt,  P.  Q. 

Luxurious  resort,  center  of  Laurentian  activities  and 
February  Carnival.  5  minutes  from  Mt.  Kingston  Lift  oikI 
new  Alouette  Trail.  Rope  tows  and  ski  school  at  door. 
Novice  and  expert  skiing.  $10-$13.50  A.P.  SKI  HONEY¬ 
MOONS  (Room  with  Both),  7  days,  8  nights.  All  meals 
from  $150  FOR  TWO.  All-expense  SKI  WEEKS  from  $80 
per  person.  Folder.  Write  or  phone  K.  W.  Harrison, 
Ste.  Agathe  des  Monts  391  or  (N.Y.)  LO  5-1115. 

JASPER-IN-QUEBEC 

St.  Donat,  P.  Q. 

SKI  CAPITOL  OF  THE  LAURENTIANS.  4000-ft.  T-bar  75 
ft.  from  lodge.  Baby  tow.  C.S.I. A. -approved  ski  school. 
SKI  WEEKS  (7  days,  8  nights)  all  winter,  exc.  Dec.  20- 
Jan.  4.  Includes  unlimited  use  of  T-bar  and  tow,  8 
class  lessons,  room,  19  fabulous  meals  by  Chef  Clement, 
all  hotel  privileges,  nightly  dancing.  $87-$111  per  per¬ 
son.  Folder,  ski  mop.  Write  P.O.  Box  1003  or  tel.  57. 


CHALET  DES  CHUTES 


Mont  Tremblont,  P.  Q. 

A  cozy  comfortable  little  inn  well  known  for  its  super 
cuisine  and  friendly  atmosphere.  Located  within  minutes 
of  Tremblant's  chair  lift.  Extremely  moderate  rates— 
$8-$8  daily.  New  cocktail  lounge,  orchestra.  Cottages 
with  privote  showers  available.  Learn-To-Ski  Weeks.  Leo 
Samson,  Proprietor.  Tel.  St.  Jovite  815-2. 


Mont  Tremblont,  P.  Q. 

"Learn-To-Ski  Weeks"  ot  famous  Mont  Tremblont,  from 
$88.50.  Reserve  todoy!  Use  of  choir  lifts,  T-Bors,  tows; 
lessons  by  Villo  Bellevue  Ski  School;  transportation  to 
and  from  Mont  Tremblont  (2Vi  miles);  7  days,  8  nights, 
all  meols.  Write  today  for  folder  ond  rotes.  Rene  T« 
Dubois.  Tel.  St.  Jovite  820. 
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Skiing’s 
more  ftin 
in  gay 
Quebec! 

Go  north  to  Quebec  for  real  ski 
thrills.  That’s  where  the  snow  is 
peifea  for  flashing  runs  down 
slopes  designed  to  give  beginners 
gentle  thrills— and  runs  to  test  the 
skill  of  experts!  Fritz  Loosli,  fa¬ 
mous  teacher  of  the  French  Paral¬ 
lel  technique,  will  be  on  hand  for 
instruction.  Alpine  lift  and  T-bar 
and  rope  tows  at  Lac  Beauport. 

Your  headquarters:  the  Chateau 
Frontenac,  known  to  ski  enthusi¬ 
asts  the  world  over.  Meet  them  in 
the  snug  Ski  Hawk  Qub.  Enjoy 
skating  and  tobogganing  right  at 
the  Chateau. 

Reserve  now— for  party  or  solo. 
Write  to  'The  Manager,  Chateau 
Frontenac,  Quebec,  Canada,  or 
any  Canadian  Pacific  Office. 


Chateau 

Frontenac 

A  Canadian  Pacific  Hotel  in  Friendly  Old  Quebec 


in  La  Province  de  Qu4bec 


For  roolly 

90od  rkiing  coma  to  Frondi- 
Canada.  In  its  mountain 
districts,  you  will  enjoy 
all  winter  sports  at  their  be 

There  the  snow  is  deep  and  white,  the  air  clear 
and  dry,  the  sunshine  bright.  And  you  will  be 
welcomed  with  old-time  hospitality  in  comfortable 
m^em  inm  and  hotels.  For  rood  map  and  ski  booklet, 
write;  Provincial  Publicity  Bureau,  Parliament  Buildings, 
Ouibec  City;  or  48  Rockefeller  Centre,  New  York  20,  N.Y. 


i 

CM. 

•  e* 

ctA 

MORGATV’S 

HENRY.  MORGAN  6-  CO  LIMITED 


BOOK  MANUSCRIPTS 

CONSIDERED 

by  cooperative  publisher  who  offers  authors  early 
publication,  bigher  royalty,  national  distribution, 
and  beautifully  designed  books.  .\ll  subjects 
welcomed.  Write,  or  send  your  MS  directly. 

GREENWICH  BOOK  PUBLISHERS,  INC. 
Attn.  MR.  USHER — 489  Fifth  Av.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 


SPANISH  WINE  SKIN 


I  The  perfect  gift  for  men  of 
I  action.  Seasoned  leather  bev- 
i  eroge  scKk  —  can't  break  or 
I  leak.  Shoulder  sling.  Horn 
I  nozzle  and  cap.  Satisfaction 
I  guaranteed.  Order  rtowl 
C  dealers  Invited 

I  TORO  IMPORTS  if  ,. 

VawvwwsasMwvwwwwwwwsv 


Match  You  $30,000 

Sirs: 

The  one  hundred  bed  Ski  Club  Chile 
was  gutted  to  its  stone  foundations  re¬ 
cently  in  Farellones  and  provided  a  $30,- 
000.00  nest  egg  from  the  fire  insurance 


as  a  starter  for  a  new  hotel.  Any  reliable 
individual  with  thirty  to  forty  thousand 
dollars  additional  to  invest  should  write 
the  Ski  Club  Chile,  Casilla  2857,  San¬ 
tiago,  Chile. 

The  ski  resort  of  Farellones  is  only 
thirty-one  miles  and  one  and  one-half 
hours  by  car  from  the  capital  of  Chile, 

Santiago,  which  has  1,500,000  inhabit¬ 
ants.  The  village  has  over  seventy  houses 
with  about  a  700-bed  capacity,  mostly 
bunkrooms.  Several  clubs  and  inns  pro¬ 
vide  minimum  comforts.  The  300  wealthy 
members  of  the  ski  club  urgently  need 
a  new,  modernized  hotel.  The  rapidly 
growing  number  of  Chilean  skiers  assures 
the  success  of  a  first-rate  hotel  in  Farel-  ^ 

lones. 

Each  year  more  Americans  are  flying 
to  Chile  to  ski.  Argentina  and  Brazil  are 
not  far— by  ;ur. 

The  area  has  four  lifts  with  a  vertical 
rise  of  3,000  feet,  including  a  modem 
double  chair  lift  over  a  mile  long.  Another 
resort,  accessible  through  Farellones,  has  ^ 

a  chair  lift.  The  Farellones  lifts  were  ^  , 

organized  by  myself  and  my  Chilean  wife 
Mimi.  We  offer  our  help  to  anyone  in¬ 
terested  in  sueh  an  investment  and  can 
be  reached  at  Casilla  1844,  Santiago. 

Clifton  F.  Leatherbee 

Chile 

Set  ’em  Back 

Sirs: 

I  have  a  pair  of  Head  Standard  skis 
seven  feet,  three  inches  long.  I  am  six  mt; 

feet  tall,  weigh  170  pounds  and  wear  size 
ten  and  one-half  Henke  boots.  The  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  heel  of  my  ski  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  toe  of  my  boot  is  forty-four  and 
one-half  inches.  You  recommend  forty- 
two  and  one-half  inches  or  less  in  your 
October  issue. 

I  ski  wedeln  on  the  most  difficult  slopes 
at  Aspen.  Please  tell  me  what  the  forty- 
four  and  one-half  inch  dimension  does  to 
my  skiing  and  why?  Also  what  dimen¬ 
sion  would  you  recommend? 

Harry  C.  Nordgren 

Topeka,  Kansas 

•  Your  forward  binding  position  is  less 
disturbing  on  limber  Heads  than  it  would 
be  on  stiff  racing  skis,  yet  you  would 
notice  an  improvement  if  you  moved  your 
bindings  two  inches  back  where  they 
should  be.  The  skis  tcould  ride  steadier 
on  the  straightaways,  plane  better  in  deep 
snow,  turn  easier  without  the  help  of 
bumps  and  ruts  and  be  less  liable  to 
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FOR  VOUR  WINTER  VACATION  contact  your  favorite 
Skt  Lodge  or  write  for  Folder  &  Lodging  Directory 


Stowe.  Vermont 


CH^PHD 
^  UPS* 


MT.  MANSFICLO  and  SPRUCE  PBAK 
SKI  AREAS 

oparatad  by  Mt.  Manatiald  Co.,  Inc. 


AFTER-SKI 
^  BOOT 


a  Soft,  light  weight,  flexible  comfort 
without  sacrificing  protection.  Full  grain 
roan  leather.  Nylon  fleece  lined;  long 
lasting  binding. 

Ladies'  sizes  5-6-7-8  in  red,  white,  navy 

or  black  .  $9.95 

Men's  sizes  8-9-10-11-12  in  black  or 
navy  .  $10.50 

$e«  your  deafer  or  write  direct 

We  ship  prepoid—no  C.O.D.’s,  pleose 

GOORIN  BROS.  INC. 

508  Mission  St.,  Son  Francisco,  Calif. 


THE  POPULAR  EUROPEAN  SKI  LIFT 


Follow  tho  load  of  ontorprising 
ski  oroo  operators  who  now  offer 
greater  capacity,  safer  uphill  rides, 
and  benefit  by  higher  revenue 
and  low  operating  costs. 

Pomalift  decreases  skier  waiting  time, 
and  is  the  greatest  drawing  card 
for  more  skiers. 

Write  for  details  and  name  of 
representative  near  you. 

POAAALIFT,  INC.  DEPT.  SI 
450  LINCOLN  STREET  •  DENVER  9,  COLO. 


[iRr  Qiick  mitif 
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BARAVERAco 


14U  MMEM  MMB 
imiMiT  ctttK.  oaif. 


sets  the 
STYLE 


SKIING 


j^porthaus 

WESTWOOD 


BALBOA 


SQUAW  VALLEY 


“catch”  on  the  outside  front  edge  in 
turns.  Your  skiing  would  become 
smoother,  because  the  temptation  to  heel- 
lift  in  turns  would  be  reduced.  Particu¬ 
larly  while  skiing  under  western  condi¬ 
tions,  you  should  move  your  bindings 
back.— Ed. 


Stiffarming  Slalom 

Sirs: 

I  thought  you  might  be  interested  in 
the  enclosed  photo.  Having  always  been 
quite  an  avid  skier,  I  integrated  the 
slalom  technique  into  an  incentive  condi¬ 
tioning  prognun.  We  clock  each  back 
through  a  300-yard  course  of  slalom 


such  good  ski  boots . . . 

made  in  Europe  for  the  skiers  of  America. 

•  faultless  design  •  skilled  workmanship 

•  accurate  fit  •  lasting  quality 

Europa  Boots  $U.95-$49.95 

Sandler  of  Boston  Boots  $  S.95-S14.95 


OF  BOSTON 


BOOKINGS  AVAILABLE 
EXCITING  COLOR  FILM 


gates.  If  he  has  good  reactions  and  pur¬ 
sues  a  logical  course  through  the  gates, 
he  gets  a  high  grade  for  the  test. 

We  have  found  this  type  of  competitive 
conditioning  drill  extremely  u.sable  and 
hope  to  include  more  in  our  daily  condi¬ 
tioning  schedule. 

John  N.  Hooper,  Head  Football  Coach 

Upsala  College 
East  Orange,  N.  J. 


Broken  Bones 

Sirs: 

After  twelve  weeks  in  a  hospital  and 
nineteen  months  in  a  non-walking  cast  I 
am  afraid  1  can’t  agree  with  your  article 
“Fall  or  No  Fall”  in  the  December  issue. 

While  skiing  out  of  control  on  ice  (how 
was  1  to  know),  covered  by  windblown 
snow,  pride  was  my  last  thought.  But  I 
did  have  time  to  decide  to  fall  or  ride  it 
out.  1  elected  the  latter  and  wound  up 
my  Christie  with  a  leg  of  six  fractures. 
After  the  snaps  and  crackles,  when  I 
was  completely  at  a  stop,  I  fell  and  did 
not  pick  my  spot  but  sat  down  as  gently 
as  I  knew  how. 

I’ve  since  skied  over  one  hundred 
times  with  a  steel  plate  in  my  leg  and 
came  out  with  no  more  than  a  runny  nose. 

Bob  Cuinta 

Glenbrook,  Conn. 

•  As  we  said  in  the  article,  tn  such  a 
case  it's  a  good  idea  to  fall  right  away 
rather  than  try  to  rule  it  out.— Ed. 


PERSONAL  APPEARANCES 

BOULDER,  COLO.  BOX  531 


Ma4$  MptdaNy  far  skten  to  noko  repairs; 
ooMfieacy  or  pofMoooot,  oo  stool  ski  edges. 

The  Ski  Driver  is  composed  of  o  threaded  capped 
hoHow  handle  of  rugged  aluminum  which  con¬ 
tains  0  number  of  soft  wood  plugs  and  on  omple 
supply  of  flot  uoss  recessed  No.  2  screws.  These 
plugs  and  saews  ore  the  correct  size  for  ski 
edges.  The  business  end  of  this  unit  has  a  hard¬ 
ened  steel  aoss  recessed,  screw  driver  Uode  that 
is  the  proper  size  to  snugly  secure  the  screws 
held  in  its  companion  hondle.  This  driver  end 
hos  its  own  removoUe  protector  cop  that  mokes 
the  Ski  Driver  on  obsolutely  safe  item  for  you 
to  have  ot  oR  times  on  your  person,  becouse 
there  ore  no  shorp  comers  thot  might  puncture 
or  rip  your  skin  or  clothing.  It  is  pockoged  in 
0  simulated  leather  cose  for  ottoching  to  your 
beh.  Ask  your  dealer,  or  they’re  $2.50  each 
postpaid  from; 

Jobbers  end  dealers  wanted. 
tuuamm  mooocts  co.  mc. 
v  cwva  tT„  MovniNa  s,  iMOOf  hucno 
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Would  you  consult  a  lawyer  who  has  no  law  degree? 
Would  you  trust  an  unlicensed  pilot  to  fly  your  airplonp'^;^^ 
Would  you  let  an  unqualified  surgeon  operate  on  you?: 


Pin  reproduced 
actual  nze 


....  is  for  your  protection.  Don’t  take  dti  lessons  from  anyone 
but  a  Certified  Ski  Instructor!  USEASA  Certified  Instructors 
can  be  identified  by  the  pin  pictured  above. 


ALPINE  MEADOWS,  N.T.,  Ed  Toylof  •  Bud  Phillips  •  MT.  SUNAPBE,  N.H., 

EELLEAYRE  MT.,  N.Y.,  Dot  Sebel  •  Aft  Keating  •  no.  conway,  n.b., 

BINGHAMTON,  N.Y.,  Joe  Berry  •  black  Herbert  Schneider  •  oris  ridge, 
MT.,  N.H.,  Art  Doucette  •  bromley,  mass.,  Bernie  Seven  »  Philadelphia, 

rr.,  Seil  Robinson  •  dutch  hill,  vt.,  pa.,  Jerry  Beaudy  •  pico  peak,  vt., 

Mike  Cantromboni  •  pranconia,  n.h.,  Karl  Acker  •  roxbury,  n.y.,  Boris 

Paul  Polar  •  hogback,  vt.,  Jim  Dernic  •  snow  ridge,  n.y.,  Rudy 

Howard  •  HiGHMOUNT.  N.Y.,  Col  Kuersteiner  •  speculator,  n.y.,  Al 
Cantrell  •  lake  placid  club,  n.y.,  Della  Penta  •  stowe,  vt.,  Sepp 

Bill  Hovey  •  uconier,  pa.,  Ralph  Ruschp  •  whitepacs  mt.,  n.y.,  Bob 

Des  Roches  •  mad  river  glen,  vt.,  Rand  •  wildcat  mt.,  n.h.,  Bruce  Fenn 


You  and  HEDLUND  SKIS 


The  expert  skier  places  complete  confidence  in 
his  Hedlund  Skis.  He  knows  these  are  American- 
made  skis  designed  specifically  for  American  ski¬ 
ing  conditions.  He  depends  on  Hedlund's  many 
years  of  ski  manufacturing  to  back  him  up  in  the 
most  difficult  maneuver.  Whether  expert  or  novice, 
you  can  place  your  confidence  in  Hedlund  Skis! 


HEDLUND  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


i/K 


NOKOMIS,  ILLINOIS 


ENGELBERG-  $29.95 

The  first  choice  in  the  medium  price  category 
with  high  priced  features;  Smooth  combination 
tanned  leather,  hinged  back  for  better  forward 
lean,  unsurpassed  fit  and  utmost  comfort.  Racing 
hooks  for  better  wear  under  strain. 

Widder  features  a  boot  for  every  budget  from 
the  economical  “Junior  IT*  at  $13.95  to  the 
sensational  “Tops"  at  $56.00.  Also  elegant  after¬ 
ski  shoes  and  colorful  fibreglass  ski  poles. 

For  complete  information,  see  your  dealer  or  write: 

WIDDER  SALES  CORP. 

611  Broadway,  New  York  12,  N.Y. 


KASTLE 
WATER  SKIS 

By  world's  finest  ski  maker 
Multi-Laminated-Guaranteed 

Banana  Slalom  29.95 

with  American  Bindings 

Regular  Outboard  35.00 

with  American  Bindings 

Supply  limited.  Order  now  for  May 
1  shipment.  Shipped  express  col¬ 
lect.  Send  check  or  M.O.  Deposit 
of  $5.00  required  for  COD 

W.  S.  IMPORTS 
P.  O.  Box  273 
Norwich,  Vt. 

Gum-o, 

neuhamishire 

Complete  information  on  New 
Hampshire  Ski  areas,  places  to 
stay,  and  all  winter  activities. 

-  -  -  WRin  TODAY!  -  -  . 

State  of  New  Hampshire 
Planning  t,  Development  Cemmistien 
603  CAPITAL  STRiET,  CONCORD,  N.  it. 


Not  Quite  Reckless 

Sirs: 

Right  after  Dick  Buck’s  death  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  a  close  friend  of 
his  who  bought  a  plane  and  had  been  fly¬ 
ing  and  learning  from  Dick  all  summer. 
[As  a  ski  racer  Buck  had  established  a 
fine  record  over  several  years,  in  spite  of 
numerous  injuries.— Ed.] 

He  pointed  out  that  the  newspapers 
had  been  in  error  by  concluding  Dick 
was  practicing  stalls  at  low  altitude  over 
a  lake  when  he  fatally  crashed.  This 
friend  stated  Dick  would  never  practice 
stalls  below  1,000  feet  even  at  sea  level. 
At  the  6,000-foot  level  of  Lake  Norden 
he  would  have  wanted  even  more  than  a 
1,000-foot  margin  above  it.  Then  he  said 
there  were  bad  icing  conditions  in  the 
area  that  day  and  undoubtedly  the  car¬ 
buretor  iced  up,  the  engine  conked  out, 
and  Dick  couldn’t  dump  the  plane  into 
the  lake  gently  enough. 

Dick  had  crashed  into  the  same  lake 
a  couple  of  years  ago  while  towing  water 
skiers  with  a  long  rope,  because  he  had 
run  out  of  gas.  Not  bright,  of  course,  but 
it  seems  likely  that  it  taught  him  a  les¬ 
son.  Afterward  he  figured  out  an  emer¬ 
gency  procedure  for  landing  on  a  lake  in 
case  of  plane  trouble.  (Dick  had  taught 
it  to  my  informant.)  This  was  to  fly  as 
low  and  slow  as  possible  over  the  water, 
closely  paralleling  the  shore.  Then  pan¬ 
cake  in  with  tail  low.  Apparently  there 
was  no  time  to  adopt  this  procedure. 

Tragically,  Dick’s  own  plane  was  at 
this  time  having  a  higher  horsepower  en¬ 
gine  installed  with  fuel  injection,  which 
all  but  eliminates  icing.  If  his  plane  had 
had  these  improvements  he  might  not 
have  crashed. 

There  is  no  question  that  compared  to 
most  of  us  Dick  was  a  reckless  dare¬ 
devil.  Yet  he  should  not  be  described  so 
carelessly.  A  mutual  friend,  who  had 
helped  him  learn  to  fly,  said  he  was  a  fine 
and  talented  pilot,  though  not  exactly 
cautious.  Note  that  he  did  not  consider 
Dick  reckless.  This  fellow  has  crop-dusted 
for  over  ten  years  in  a  region  thick  with 
electric  wires,  and  does  most  of  his  work 
at  under  twenty-foot  altitudes.  He  is  still 
alive,  so  must  be  cautious  himself.  I’ve 
flown  with  him  in  mountains  and  actually 
felt  he  was  too  cautious.  I  respect  his 
opinion  of  Dick  Buck,  who  was  quite  a 
guy  and  deserves  better  than  the  Califor¬ 
nia  papers  gave  him. 

Edward  Scott 

Ketchum,  Ida. 

Enthusiastic  Pupil 

Sirs: 

Whenever  I  read  about  the  “new  style’’ 
of  skiing  I  feel  that  there  is  considerable 
confusion  throughout  the  country  as  to 
the  best  approach  to  wedeln. 

I  shall  never  forget  my  first  impression 
of  that  beautiful  way  of  skiing  as  ex¬ 
ecuted  by  a  European  instructor  named 
Costa  Tniedson  on  the  staff  of  the  Mt. 
Snow  ski  school.  He  simply  seemed  to 
soar  like  a  bird,  without  body  rotation 
or  visual  effort,  enjoying  himself  as  much 
as  we  enjoyed  looking  at  him. 

It  became  my  secret  ambition  to  master 
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Ski  on  legendary  PARSENN 
(funicular  and  cable  airway), 
sunny  SUtla  (2  section  ski  liH 
and  new  gondola  cable  air¬ 
way)  and  fabulous  Brama- 
Buif-Jakobshorn  (2  cable  air¬ 
ways,  one  of  them  new,  and 
ski  lift).  35  runs,  2  funiculars, 
3  cable  airways,  1  gondola 
cable  airway,  5  ski  lifft,  over 
100  skiing  instructors,  7</4  oc'c 
ice  rink,  100  hotels  from  the 
most  reasonable  to  the  most 
expensive.  All  information  from 
the  Davos  Tourist  Office, 
Davos,  Phone  35  I  35. 


SWITZERLAND 


You  will  be  amazed 
where  hospitality  is 
formation  through 
the  Orisons  Tour¬ 
ist  Office,  Coire,  or 
the  local  Tourist 
Offices  of  Arosa, 
Davos,  5i.  Moritz, 
Klosters,  Flims  or 
the  5wiss  National 
Travel  Offices  (New 
York,  10  West  49th 
5t.,  5a n  Francisco, 
661  Market  5t.) 


Fun  in  the  sun,  and  gaiety  after  dark. 
Brimming  with  the  'young  and  beautiful  of 
four  continents. 

One  of  the  leading  and  most  popular  winter 
sports  resorts  in  the  Alps.  6,000  ft.  above 
sea  level.  Famous  for  its  good  snow  and 
long  hours  of  sunshine.  Outstanding  facilities 
for  all  winter  sports:  4  ski  lifts.  New:  Arose — 
Weisshorn  Cable  Airway,  the  largest  and  most 
modern  of  its  kind  in  5witzerland.  5  ice  rinks, 
famous  ski  school,  directed  by  David  Zogg, 
FIS  World  Champion  1934.  Over  60  hotels 
of  all  classes. 


DODGE  DIDGE 

California's  most  popular 
Winter  Playground 


ALL  EXPENSE 
MID-WEEK  SPECIAL 


HERE'S  GOOD  NEWS  FOR 
YOU! 

St.  Moritz  just  took  an¬ 
other  step  forward,  increas¬ 
ing  its  capacity  with  two 
ski  lifts,  opening  24  north 
slope  ski-runs  around  the 
10,000  ft.  Piz  Nair. 

St.  MORITZ  oHers:— 

— all  wintersports  from 
December  to  April 
— thrifty  vacations 
at  leading  hotels. 


how  far  a  ski.dollar  goes  in  Switzerland, 
a  national  tradition.  Literature  and  in- 


Magnificent  new  skiing  country, 
easily  accessible  by  2  ski  hoists, 
2  chair  cable  airways  ond  1  open 
gondolo  cable  airway.  Downhill 
runs  up  to  6  miles  in  length  with 
5,249  ft.  drop. 

S  to  10  hours  sunshine. 
Comfortable  hotels  at  all  prices. 
Information  and  Prospectus  from 
the  Flims  Enquiry  Office  (Grisons) 


Ski  on  world  famous  PARSENN  and 
Gotschna,  enjoy  all  winter  sports 
amidst  breath-taking  scenery.  Ski 
school,  cable  airway,  six  ski  lifts, 
two  ice  rinks.  The  resort  "WHERE 
THE  SUNSHINE  SPENDS  THE  WIN¬ 
TER." 

Klosters  Tourist  OfRco  IGrissonsI 


POWER 

SKIING 

Illustrated 


1  Day  . 12.50 '1  Applies: — 

2  Doys . 25.00  Sunday  Night 

3  Days . 35.00  ^ 

-  -no  I  or  Monday  Through 

^Days . 46.00  Friday  Noon 

5  Days . 55.00 J  Holidays  Excluded 

Children  Under  12 . 14  Price 

•  •  •  • 

Includes: — 

•  Daily  certified  Ski  Lesson. 

•  Unlimited  Use  of  Tows. 

•  Lodging. 

•  Breakfast  and  Dinner. 

•  Transportation  from  Lodge 
to  Ski  Area. 

DODEE  RIDGE 


TYLER  MICOLEAU 

Latest  developments 
in  American  tech¬ 
nique  profiting  trom  the  contributions  oi 
European  champs  and  teachers.  From  walk¬ 
ing  and  running  to  jump  turns,  skating 
steps,  _  and  tailspins,  book  gives  A-to-Z  in¬ 
struction  that  helps  you  develop  the  skiUs 
needed  for  high-speed  skiing. 

246  Hit.,  X  11.  $3.50 

SKIING  -  Walter  Prager 

A  famous  ski  coach  shows  you  how  to 
wall^  climb,  turn,  stop,  sideslip,  brake,  and 
execute  the  junip  turn.  Gives  tips  on  speed 
techniques,  racing,  ski  jumping;  advice  on 
the  proper  equipment  and  waxing.  A  Barnes 
SPORTS  LIBILARY  book. 

Reo.  Ed.,  43  ilU.  $1.95 

Through  boohsloras  or  from: 


THE  RONALD  PRESS  COMPANY 
15  E.  26th  St.,  New  York  10 


SKI  SLOPES 

On  Sonora  Pass  Highway  108 
Stanislaus  National  Forest 
Tuolumne  County,  California 
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B.  F.  MOORE  &  CO. 

NEWPORT  9,  VERMONT 


''Gotewoy  to  JAY  PEAK" 


SKI  BOOTS  OUT  OF 
SHAPE? 


</(tTHRIFTEE 
SKI  BOOT  TREE 


GUARANTEES 

to  STtAIGHTEN  THEM  like  NEW! 


WORLD'S 
LARGEST  SELLER! 

• 

OVER 


123,694 

SATISFIED  USERS! 


*3.95 


Send  for 


FREE  aTAlOG 


BARRECRAFTERS 

Uf  IRANKIIN  AVENUE*  IROOKIVN  S,  N  Y 


that  technique,  at  any  cost,  and  after 
much  skiing,  here  and  abroad,  I  felt  that 
I  was  ready  for  the  ultimate  in  instruc¬ 
tion  from  the  meister.  He  had  evolved 
a  method  whereby  he  could  advance  your 
skiing  ability  by  ten  years  in  ten  lessons. 
Gosta  gave  such  ease  and  confidence  to 
his  pupils  that  they  learned  wedeln  as 
the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world. 

His  method  was  direct  (it  did  not  in- 
ckide  the  stem  turns  suggested  by  other 
systems)  and  his  pupils  could  be  easily 
recognized  on  the  slopes  by  their  dis¬ 
tinctive  way  of  skiing.  Furthermore,  he 
is  the  only  instructor  in  my  experience 
who  gives  qualified  advice  on  off-season 
training  and  conditioning. 

Robert  Wrisley 

New  York  City,  N.Y. 


Too  Many  Lifts? 

Sirs: 

Rereading  my  article,  “Too  Many 
Lifts”  (December  SKI),  I  note  an  omis¬ 
sion  which  may  be  deceptive  to  some 
readers.  It  was  perhaps  not  made  entirely 
clear  that  the  survey  covered  only  the 
eastern  part  of  the  country,  and  that  the 
various  opinions  expressed  referred  only 
to  this  part  of  the  country. 

It  may  well  be  that  additional  lifts  are 
economically  justified  in  the  west— 
Colorado,  New  Mexico  and  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  for  instance.  In  fact,  after 
surveying  the  situation  in  Aspen  and  ob¬ 
serving  the  traffic  flow  there,  I  had  no 
hesitancy  in  recommending  to  the  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  lift  corporation  that  they 
build  two  additional  lifts  in  the  area.  It 
may  well  be  that  within  a  year  another 
one  may  be  needed. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  threatened 
closing  of  the  Reno  Ski  Bowl  and  one  or 
two  other  smaller  areas  indicates  that 
there  are  already  soft  spots  in  the  west  as 
well. 

One  of  the  recent  developments  which 
has  reduced  the  ski  traffic  to  eastern  re¬ 
sorts  somewhat  is  the  great  increase  in 
the  tendency  of  eastern  skiers  to  travel 
to  Europe  or  the  west,  with  no  compen¬ 
sating  flow  of  visitors  from  these  regions 
to  the  eastern  U.  S. 

Roland  Palmedo 

New  York  City,  N.  Y, 

Hard  hH! 

Sirs: 

No  renewal  for  us.  Marriage,  kids  and 
a  house  have  not  only  eliminated  skiing 
but  sports  cars,  motorcycles  and  airplanes. 
Tough! 

Roger  A.  Krey 

Summit,  N.  J. 

•  Which  did  you  give  up  first?— Ed. 


Four  Bits,  Three  Cheers 

Sirs: 

How  can  you  sell  such  a  good  maga¬ 
zine  so  cheaply?  Keep  up  the  good  work! 

James  Oakes 

Brattleboro,  Vt. 


SKI  MISS' 

hooded 
parka  in  7 
smart 
A  Sid 
creation 


about  1 1 


for  free  Slalom  style  brochure  write: 

B.  F.  MOORE  &  CO. 

Newport  9,  Vermont 

_ "Gotewoy  to  JAY  PEAK" _ 

Skiers  Everywhere 

use  • 


I  use 


Ask  Ycur  Ski  Supplier  hir  SWIX 
or  write 

WICTOR  SPORTS 

J20  FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YOAIC  1.  N.  Y. 
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ALASKA  :  an  adventure  in  skiing  continued 


Up  IN  Alaska,  towering  three  vertical  miles  from 
base  to  summit,  lies  the  highest  mountain  in 
North  America— 20,320-foot  Mt.  McKinley.  For  a  view 
of  this  magnificent  peak,  you  can  drive  through  McKin¬ 
ley  National  Park  over  eighty-seven  miles  of  new  high¬ 
way  to  a  point  twenty  miles  from  the  mountain  itself. 
Then  you  turn  around  and  drive  back— unless  you  are 
equipped  to  pack  in  and  back  on  foot,  over  rugged  ter¬ 
rain.  That’s  all  you  can  do:  look  at  it.  It’s  a  bit  like 
putting  a  fine  Stradivarius  in  a  glass  case  where  every¬ 
body  can  look  at  it  but  nobody  can  play  it. 

This  annoys  nobody  more  than  it  annoys  Bradford 
Washburn  of  Boston,  scientist,  mountaineer  and  the 
continent’s  leading  connoisseur  of  Alaskan  peaks.  “It 
doesn’t  make  sense,”  he  says.  ‘They  let  automobiles  in 
the  park,  and  let  old  ladies  see  the  view.  But  the  park 
service  won’t  permit  aircraft  of  any  sort  to  land  there, 
and  in  effect  won’t  let  people  ski  and  climb  there.  For 
the  only  practical  access  to  the  mountains  is  by  means 
of  ski-wheel  planes  or  helicopters.”  Let  alone  the  fact 
that  the  park  service  saw  fit  to  stop  the  highway  twenty 
miles  short  of  where  the  skiing  is. 

The  best  skiing,  Washburn  says,  is  not  on  McKinley 
itself,  although  the  western  side  of  the  mountain  has 
some  magnificent  slopes.  The  terrain  in  many  places  in 
the  foothills  and  nearby  massifs  is  “simply  fabulous,” 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  photograph  of  13,220-foot  Mt. 
Silverthrone  on  the  preceding  page.  With  a  little  coop¬ 
eration— that  is  to  say,  a  complete  change  of  national 


park  policy— on  the  part  of  the  authorities,  much  of  this 
skiing  would  be  conveniently  accessible.  Outside  of  the 
park  itself— around  Juneau,  for  example— some  excellent 
terrain  is  reached  via  helicopter  service.  On  the  high 
slopes,  conditions  are  perfect  late  in  the  season— April 
through  June. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  Alaska  for 
skiers,  climbers  and  other  sportsmen  living  in  the  east, 
Washburn  points  out,  is  the  fact  that  a  round-trip  air¬ 
line  ticket  from  New  York  costs  only  about  $150.00 
more  to  Alaska  than  to  the  west  coast.  From  the  west 
coast,  of  course,  regular  service  to  Alaska  is  offered  by 
Pacific  Northern  Airlines. 

Alaska  is  truly  a  “last  frontier”  for  skiers.  Not  only 
will  the  U.S.  National  Park  Service,  already  yielding  in 
the  states  proper,  hold  out  there  longest  with  its  wilder¬ 
ness  policy;  but  full-scale  ski  development  in  other 
parts  of  the  territory  has  yet  to  come.  The  largest  ski 
areas  still  depend  on  rope  tows  for  uphill  transportation : 
Alaska’s  first  modern  lift,  a  Poma,  went  into  operation 
at  Elmendorff  Air  Force  Base  this  season.  On  the  other 
hand  the  low  timber  line,  reliable  snowfall  and  long 
season  are  natural  advantages  bound  to  hasten  ski  de¬ 
velopment  as  well  as  attract  skiers  from  outside  the 
territory. 

Beginning  on  the  opposite  page  are  two  articles  de¬ 
scribing  the  state  of  the  sport  at  two  Alaskan  centers  of 
skiing  and  population.  As  you  will  see,  Alaskans  like 
their  powder  dry,  and  never  mind  the  thermometer! 


The  towering  hulk  of  McKinley:  accessible  to  sightseers,  but  forbidden  to  skiers 
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by  William  J.  King 


by  Hugh  Cruikshank  Jr. 


FAIRBANKS— When  the  average  skier  feels  the  temperature 
drop  to  the  zero  mark,  he  starts  making  tracks  for  the 
nearest  well-heated  lodge.  From  Stowe  to  Squaw  Valley, 
nothing  fills  the  empty  places  around  the  fireplace  or  creates 
a  demand  for  hot  buttered  rum  faster  than  a  minus  reading 
on  the  thermometer. 

But  to  one  breed  of  skier,  the  prospect  of  zero  tempera¬ 
tures  amounts  to  an  engraved  invitation  from  mother  natiure 
to  flock  to  the  mountains.  For  these  hardy  souls  do  their 
skiing  in  the  frigid  interior  of  Alaska,  and  they  thrive  in 
weather  that  leaves  their  stateside  brethren  cold. 

Concentrated  in  the  Interior’s  Tanana  Valley— where  the 
mercury  dallies  at  fifty  below  more  often  than  the  local 
chamber  of  commerce  likes  to  admit— there  is  a  hard  core 
of  Alaskans  who  like  to  ski  and  are  willing  to  try  it  in  any 
weather.  The  intensity  of  their  interest  is  aptly  reflected  in 
the  phenomenal  growth  of  a  sport  that  early  critics  once 
called  an  “impractical  curiosity”  into  one  of  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  forms  of  recreation  in  the  territory. 

Alaskans  have  always  been  able,  if  disinclined,  to  travel 
in  cold  weather.  Old  sourdoughs  learned  early  from  the  na¬ 
tives  that  the  best  preventive  for  frostbite  is  a  well-chinked 
cabin  and  a  roaring  Yukon  stove.  Except  in  cases  of  extreme 
emergency,  the  oldtimers  stick  pretty  close  to  the  hearth 
when  the  ice  fog  settles  down.  No  one  has  yet  succeeded  in 
persuading  them  to  go  sliding  over  the  countryside  on  a 
pair  of  glorified  sled  runners.  It’s  the  young  people  who  are 
doing  the  skiing. 

In  the  interior,  the  center  of  skiing  activity  is  Fairbanks, 
the  territory’s  second  largest  city  with  a  population  of  35,000. 
Located  in  the  Tanana  Valley  about  120  miles  south  of  the 
Arctic  Circle,  Fairbanks  promises  to  develop  into  a  ski 
area  of  sizable  proportions.  Three  miles  out  of  town,  the 
University  of  Alaska  has  fourteen  miles  of  rugged  cross- 
FAIRBANKS  continued  on  page  40  ► 
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ANCHORAGE— How  fares  the  skier  in  Alaska? 

If  one  can  ski  in  the  Andes,  in  the  mountains  of  New 
Zealand  and  Australia,  in  the  iron  fastnesses  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  then  surely  Alaska,  the  land  of  winter  and  the  mid¬ 
night  sun,  must  be  paradise  to  the  hardy  skier.  For  it  is 
common  knowledge  that  this  far  northern  territory  consists 
largely  of  snow  and  mountains,  ice  and  igloos,  glaciers  and 
gold  camps— you  need  but  ask  anyone  who  has  never  been 
there.  Surely,  then,  the  skiing  must  be  fabulous,  the  condi¬ 
tions  ideal,  the  winters  immeasurably  long. 

And  all  this  is  so.  Sort  of. 

It  is  possible,  in  and  about  the  Anchorage  area,  Alaska’s 
population  center,  to  ski  from  mid-October  to  June,  to  ski 
in  powder  weeks  on  end,  to  tan  in  April  and  ski  in  shorts 
in  May.  But  it  is  also  possible  for  a  November  day— in  the 
second  month  of  winter,  yet— to  blossom  forth  warmer  than 
the  same  day  in  Miami,  Florida;  for  a  searing  Chinook  wind 
to  denude  the  peaks  of  white  in  January;  for  a  snow-laden 
winter  storm— Siberian  in  origin,  it  goes  without  saying— to 
so  clog  the  roadways  leading  outward  from  the  city  that 
mere  man,  as  distinguished  from  ardent  skier,  is  content 
solely  to  plow  his  way  clear  to  the  nearest  market  or  drug 
store.  In  few  words,  though  the  Anchorage  skier  has  access 
to  some  of  the  most  inexpensive,  if  not  elaborate,  skiing  in 
the  world,  and  can  if  he  desires  range  far  afield  into  vast 
mountain  playgrounds,  he  finds  that  man  and  nature  serve 
up  considerable  frustrations. 

There  is  the  matter  of  his  organized  facilities.  He  does 
much  of  his  skiing  on  the  open  slopes  of  the  ski  bowl  at 
Arctic  Valley,  where  his  club-owned  tows  are  located.  And 
Arctic  Valley,  which  he  shares  jointly  with  the  military  of 
both  Fort  Richardson  and  Elmendorf  Air  Force  Base,  who 
also  own  and  operate  facilities  there,  is  not  only  situated  in 
part  on  the  military  reservation  but  can  be  reached  only  by 
ANCHORAGE  continued  on  following  page  ► 


an  access  road  running  through  the 
Fort. The  gate  at  the  foot  of  this  moun¬ 
tain  is  held  by  armed  guards;  guns 
mean  authority,  authority  red  tape,  red 
tape  regulations,  and  regulations,  it 
seems,  frustration  to  the  skier. 

However  burning  his  enthusiasm,  he 
finds  that  there  is  little  to  be  done 
toward  eliminating  the  obstacles  im¬ 
posed  by  military  requirements:  there 
is,  after  all,  that  fur-clad  behemoth  little 
more  than  Piper  Cub  cruising  range  to 
the  westward,  and  the  primary  mission 
of  the  Alaska  Command  does  not  con¬ 
cern  the  encouragement  of  skiing  or  the 
enlargement  of  ski  areas. 

And  the  weather?  Too  cold  or  too 
cloudy,  too  windy  or  too  warm,  the 
weather  inevitably  seems  exactly  right 
only  when  winter  is  receding  at  so 
frightening  a  pace  that  the  skier  catches 
himself  wishing  frigid,  Decemberly  con¬ 
ditions  would  again  prevail.  Mark 
Twain,  of  course,  did  all  that  can  pres¬ 
ently  be  done  about  the  weather,  by 
writing  of  it.  But  the  Anchorage  skier 
can  be  consoled  with  the  fact  that  his 
winter  weather,  accepted  lore  to  the 
contrary,  is  markedly  similar  to  that  of 
northern  New  England,  differing  large¬ 
ly  in  that  it  lasts  a  month  or  so  longer. 
(One  thing  he  can  depend  upon;  there 
will  be  one  real  cold  snap  during  the  ski 
season  of  at  least  a  week’s  duration, 
during  which  the  temperature  will 
plummet  to  —20°  or  more  and  stay 
there,  day  and  night.  He  can  plan 


ahead,  for  this  bitter  interlude,  winter 
after  winter,  consistently  arrives  on  pre¬ 
cise  schedule— sometime  between  the 
months  of  October  and  May.) 

Thus  his  frustrations.  The  weekend 
can  dawn  bright,  clear  and  sparkling; 
but  this,  the  skier  has  learned  labori¬ 
ously,  is  no  guarantee  that  his  little  bit 
of  heaven  on  earth  awaits  him  at  Arctic 
Valley.  Whatever  force  is  at  work, 
whether  set  in  motion  by  nature  or  by 
man,  he  can  expect  the  unexpected: 
military  alert,  too  much  snow,  too  little 
snow,  wind  drifts  on  the  access  road, 
army  payday,  unseasonal  thaw  (much 
of  Alaska’s  weather  in  this  “banana 
belt”  is  unseasonal),  gusty  slope-baring 
winds,  special  holidays. 

Or  it  may  be  something  of  his  own 
doing,  such  as  signing  up  on  one  of  the 
Anchorage  Ski  Club’s  week-end  flying 
excursions.  Though  typical  of  the  aver¬ 
age  Alaskan’s  airmindedness  these  can 
be  exhausting:  the  annual  flight  to 
Kodiak  and  the  Navy’s  ski  develop¬ 
ment,  for  example,  which  is  a  five 
hundred-mile  round  trip,  ordinarily  de¬ 
parts  late  Saturday  afternoon,  crams  in 
dances,  parties,  skiing,  boating  and 
sightseeing,  and  returns  late  the  follow¬ 
ing  night. 

In  truth,  though,  the  Anchorage  skier 
has  it  pretty  good.  If  he  skims  limberly 
and  with  balance  over  the  frustrations 
that  appear  mogul-like  on  his  course,  he 
can  enjoy  immense  compensation.  With 
his  fellow  club  members— they  usually 
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number  in  excess  of  five  hundred— and 
the  many  hundreds  of  GI’s  who  use 
Arctic  Valley  free  of  charge,  he  can 
avail  himself  of  seven  rope  tows,  vary¬ 
ing  in  length  from  a  short  bunny  tow 
to  tows  running  1,750  and  1,800  feet 
up  a  precipitous  mountainside;  and  two 
lodges,  one  owned  by  the  Army  and  the 
other  erected  and  maintained  by  the  ski 
club.  And  though  he  may  dream  long¬ 
ingly  of  chair  lifts  and  T-bars  and  mile- 
long  runs,  he  can  console  himself  with 
the  knowledge  that  the  cost  of  his 
skiing  during  Arctic  Valley’s  five-  to 
six-month  season  ($15.00  per  single 
skier,  $25.00  per  family)  wouldn’t 
keep  him  in  hot  wine  for  a  week  at  a 
resort  Outside  (i.e.,  in  the  States). 
Despite  the  relative  primitiveness  of  his 
ski  area,  he  can  count  on  compiling 
more  skiing  miles,  more  skiing  hours 
per  season  than  any  of  his  counterparts 
Outside,  not  simply  because  the  winter 
is  so  long  but  also  because  Arctic 
Valley  lies  a  scant  sixteen  miles  from 
the  center  of  Anchorage.  He  can  ski 
Wednesday  afternoons  and  evenings,  all 
day  and  part  of  the  night  on  Saturdays 
and  Sundays,  and  on  holidays. 

Where  military  matters  conflict  with 
his  skiing  schedule,  he  has,  running 
northeast  and  south  from  the  Anchor¬ 
age  plain,  the  vast  ranges  of  the  Tal- 
keetna  and  Chugach  Mountains  in 
which  to  tour  or  to  climb.  Too,  there 
are  several  smaller  developments  close 
by,  where  professional  instruction  can 
be  obtained,  and  a  city  ski  bowl  at 
which  free  instruction  for  Anchorage 
youth  is  sponsored  by  local  Lions  and 
undertaken  by  volunteer  instructors 
from  the  ski  club.  If  a  club  trip  is 
scheduled,  there  are  tows  or  Sno-Cats 
and  organized  ski  clubs  in  such  far- 
flung  places  as  Juneau  and  Homer, 
Fairbanks  and  Kodiak.  (Rumor  has  it 
that  even  the  Naval  Station  at  Adka,  far 
down  the  Aleutian  Chain,  boasts  a  ski 
tow,  but  no  overnight  trip  has  yet  been 
run  that  thousand  miles  or  more.)  Or 
the  Anchorage  skier  can  drive:  north¬ 
east  to  the  Little  Susitna  area  serving 
skiers  from  the  town  of  Palmer,  ninety 
miles  farther  up  the  Glenn  Highway  to 
a  private  development,  seventy  miles 
south  on  the  Seward  Highway  to  still 
another  private  area.  If  he  looks  to  the 
future,  he  can  invest  in  a  private  cor¬ 
poration  that  is  gradually  developing  a 
commercial  area  on  Mt.  Solar  at  Gird- 
wood,  fifty  miles  to  the  south. 

Thus,  wherever  he  skis,  whatever 
his  tastes,  the  Alaskan  skier  sits  literally 
on  top  of  the  world. 


HWarm  the  cockles  of  your  heart  with  Irish  Coffee 

Enjoy  some  soon  I  Put  one  teaspoon  In  all  Ireland,  where  whiskey 
of  sugar  in  6-oz.  Hot  Toddy  Glass  was  bom,  there's  none  so  fine  as 
ar  coffee  cup.  Pour  in  hot  coffee.  Power's  Irish  Whiskey. 

Add  one  jigger  of  Power's  Irish  Small  wonder  so  many  people 
Whiskey.  Top  with  whipped  cream,  familiar  with  all  whiskies,  prefer 
Easy  to  make,  isn't  iti  Power's  Irish  Whiskey. 
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SKI  CLEAR"  with  "See-Clear' 


Safety 

Skiing 

eyeglasses  is  not 

most  efficient  im- 
ported  optic-cloth 
against  fogging  of 
eyeglasses  and  goggles.  Lasts  one 
year^in  an  attractive  handy  plastic 
case. 

Red,  yellow,  green,  blue.  State  2nd 
color  choice.  Send  40f  for  one  or 
$1.00  for  3.  Excellent  gift  for  your 
skiing  friends. 

OMEGA  INSTRUMENT  CO. 

40  West  55  St. 

New  York  19,  N.Y. 


SYSTEM  CARLEVARO 
AND  SAVIO,  TURIN,  ITALY 

CABIN-TYPE  AERIAL  LIFT 


ALASKA 


Direct  from  Europe  . . .  selected  for  its 
unique  efficiency,  extra  comfort,  greater 
safety  . . .  o  Telecor  cabin-type  lift 
is  now  in  service  at  Wildcat  Mountain, 
Pinkhom  Notch,  N.  H.  Smooth,  fast, 
weather-tight  2  or  3  place  steel-plexiglass 
cabins.  Enclosed  terminals  . . . 

10  safety  features . . .  high  capacity 
• . .  low  maintenance  cost. 


With  PNA 

For  the  Best  in 

SNOW— HOSPITALITY — SCENERY 
and  FUN 

Write  for  free  folder  "A” 

Pacific  Northern  Airlines 


FOR  INFORMATION,  WRITE  DEFT.  S-1 


1626  Exchange  Bldg. 
Seattle  4,  Wash. 


4S0  LINCOLN  STREET  •  DENVER  9,  COLO. 
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For  tiim,  of  course,  the  sun  broke 
and  bathed  the  famous  white  skidl 
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by  J.  Duncan  Campbell 


STUART  pushed  open  the  doors  of  the  Octagon 
House  at  the  top  of  Mt.  Mansfield  and  we 
shoved  into  the  heady  excitement  of  a  big-time  in¬ 
ternational  madhouse.  It  was  the  morning  of  the 
giant  slalom.  Stuart’s  eyes  glittered  as  he  dis¬ 
appeared  in  the  milling  mob  of  skiers  from  all  over 
the  world  who  had  come  to  watch  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Races  at  Stowe  last  March. 

Later  he  appeared  at  my  side  again. 

“Hey,  man!”  he  shouted.  “You  should  have  seen 
what  I  just  saw  .  .  .  the  whole  United  States  Olym¬ 
pic  Team  just  took  off  down  the  mountain.  I  gotta 


go  too.  Come  on,  Dad.” 

“Oh,  stick  around  up  here  and  watch  the  fun,” 
I  said. 

He  just  looked  at  me. 

“Okay,  okay.  Ski  under  control.  And  look  shaqi, 
the  fog  is  terrible.” 

Off  he  went,  but  in  a  remarkably  short  time  he 
showed  up  a^ain. 

“Man,”  Stuart  growled,  “are  those  people  stupid.” 

“What  people?”  I  asked. 

“Those  people  in  the  lift  line.” 

“Okay,  those  people  in  tlie  lift  line  are  stupid. 


Like  to 
get  your 
picture  in 

SKI? 

Not  necessarily  a  picture  of 
you,  but  by  you,  ski  camera 
fans!  SKI  is  always  in  the 
market  for  exciting,  evocative 
photographs  of  our  favorite 
sport — particularly  sets  of  pic¬ 
tures  that  tell  a  story.  The  edi¬ 
tors  would  like  to  see  yours. 
Send  only  8  x  10  glossy  black- 
and-white  prints.  Color  covers 
are  open,  too:  25  mm  Koda- 
chrome  slides  and  Ekta- 
chrome  transparencies  2^  x 
2  ^4  o*"  larger  are  welcome. 
Please  enclose  a  self-addressetl 
label  together  with  sufficient 
return  postage,  or  stamped  en¬ 
velope.  All  photos  used  in 
SKI  earn  regular  rates;  others 
will  be  returned. 

Send  to:  The  Eflitors 

SKI 

Hanover,  N.H. 


are  you  only  a 

HALF-FAST  RACER? 

we  have  the  largest  stock  in  the 
world  of  Nelson-Edged  Kastle 
and  Blizzard  racing  skis. 

The  edges  are  far  narrower  and 
faster  than  any  known  edge.  T hey 
also  hold  better  on  ice  and  stay 
sharp  longer, 

$101  postpaid 
write  for  free  folder 

SCOTTY’S  SKIHAUS 

Box  187  Sun  Valley,  Ida. 


new  AT  PICO 

mile  open  slope  oreo  for 
family  fun.  (Enter  Pito  contest 
to  name  it.  Win  Ski  Week  for 
2.)  New  1700  foot  T-Bar  Lift 
tokes  1000  skiers  hourly.  It’s  a 
big  new  Pico — 2  T-Bors,  3  tows. 
Karl  Acker  Swiss  Ski  School. 
Budget  Ski  Vacations  plans. 


RUTLAND,  VERMONT 


My  Son  Stuart  continued 
Why?” 

“Well,  gee  whiz,”  he  explained, 
“there  he  was  right  there,  walking 
right  past  them,  dragging  his  long- 
thongs  just  like  anybody  else,  and  no¬ 
body  even  recognized  him,  they  just 
went  right  on  talking.  Gee  whiz, 
you’d  think  somebcxly  would  have 
looked  at  him  or  something!” 

I  smiled.  “Did  you  speak  to  him?” 

“No,”  he  said.  His  expression  indi¬ 
cated  clearly  that  I  knew  he  was  too 
shy  to  do  that.  “But  he  put  his  skis 
on  right  beside  me!”  He  grinned,  then 
was  gone  again. 

After  a  while  I  noticed  a  Japanese 
coming  up  the  lift.  As  he  got  off  he 
passed  near  me,  and  I  screwed  up  my 
courage  and  said,  “Good  morning, 
what  do  you  think  of  the  conditions?” 
(I  expected  him  to  say  that  of  course 
the  race  would  have  to  be  postponed, 
because  the  visibility  was  so  impossi¬ 
ble  that  to  run  the  giant  slalom  would 
be  suicide.) 

He  looked  at  me  as  if  I  were  slightly 
childish.  “Well,”  he  said,  “as  you  see, 
I  have  not  been  down  yet,  so  I  don’t 
know.” 

I  nodded  just  as  if  I  understood 
him.  (Later,  I  figured  out  that  he 
meant  the  snow  conditions.  Coming 
up  through  that  pea  soup,  it  had  never 
cxjcurred  to  him  that  he  might  break 
his  fine  neck  in  the  fog!)  As  he  ad¬ 
justed  his  lacings,  I  realized  that  he 
would  have  to  ski  down  a  compara¬ 
tively  easy  trail,  the  Lord,  to  the  top 
of  the  race  course  on  the  National. 
Here  was  a  once-in-a-lifetime  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  ski  with  the  great  Chiharu 
Igaya! 

I  pulled  on  my  mittens  hastily  as 
he  poled  off,  noticing  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  attractive  women  who  were 
watching,  and  feeling  the  great  weight 
of  the  Polaroid  camera  on  my  belt. 
With  part  of  my  mind  I  studied 
Igaya’s  technique,  as  I  followed  him. 

The  divided  attention  had  the  ex¬ 
pected  results.  I  zipped  down  that 
first  steep  pitch  wildly,  teetering  back 
on  my  heels,  and  fell  on  my  camera. 
Scrambling  up  and  cursing,  I  watched 
Igaya  ski  off  into  the  fog.  He  did  noth¬ 
ing  spectacular.  That  was  just  it.  He 
was  obviously  going  somewhere 
rapidly  on  skis,  but  he  looked  like  a 
man  going  to  the  corner  store  for 
something.  I  shook  my  head  sadly, 
brushing  the  snow  absent-mindedly 
from  my  wet  seat. 


Ski 

BIG  BOULDER 
at 

SPLIT  ROCK  LODGE 


in  the 


e  Larchmont  Snow  Machine  (Pro¬ 
duced  74  days  of  skiing  last  sea¬ 
son). 

e  Only  T-Bar  Lift  in  the  Poconos.  2 
Rope  Tows. 

e  Restourant.  Parking  for  450  cars. 

e  Rental  Shops. 

e  Full  Time  Patrol. 

e  Martin  Wilburger  Ski  Shop. 

e  Gosta  Johnson  Ski  School. 

e  Just  4  Miles  from  Pocono  Inter¬ 
change,  NE  Extension  of  Pa.  Turn¬ 
pike. 


LODGE 

P  0  White  Haven,  Pa  Phone  White  Haven  4561 


A  AT  LAST!!! 

“  THE 

SNO-BLOWER 

“Puts  the  snow  In  the  woods 
—back  on  the  trail” 

Mounts  on  double-drive  Tucker  Sno-Cat. 
Vacuums  snow  from  side  of  trail  where 
you  don't  need  it  and  blows  it  where 
you  want  it.  Revolutionary  trail  mainte¬ 
nance  to  cover  bare  spots  anywhere  that 
snow  within  50  feet  is  available. 

Also  SNO-ROLLERS,  SNO-CARPETS,  Spe¬ 
cial  Ski  Patrol  First-aid  Toddboggans, 
trail  clearing  equipment  and  other  items 
needed  for  ski  area  maintenance.  Write 
us  your  needs. 

SNO-CAT  Corporation  of  N.  H. 

Nashua,  New  Hampshire 
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I  found  my  way  to  the  top  of  the 
men’s  giant  slalom  course,  where  I 
was  overtaken  by  a  group,  one  of 
whom  I  recognized  as  Sepp  Ruschp. 
Making  like  an  alert  newspaperman, 

I  asked  him  brightly,  “What  do  you 
think  of  the  conditions,  Sepp?” 

He  looked  at  me  piercingly,  then 
stamped  his  skis  on  the  snow.  Re¬ 
member,  he  was  then  surrounded  by 
fog  so  thick  you  could  just  barely 
make  out  the  first  pair  of  flags  ten  feet 
away. 

“Hmm,  it’s  nize  und  hard  up  here,” 
he  said  with  great  satisfaction.  “We 
shall  zee  how  it  iss  down  below.”  With 
that  he  swished  off  into  the  mist  like 
a  boy  of  fourteen  and  left  me  wonder¬ 
ing  if  there  was  something  the  matter 
with  my  eyesight  that  morning.  Every¬ 
thing  looked  so  foggy! 

People  were  passing  me  steadily 
now,  so  I  traversed  the  National  non¬ 
chalantly,  taking  care  to  lean  far  into 
the  mountain,  of  course.  There  at  the 
other  side  I  would  stop  (ostensibly  to 
study  the  next  combination  of  gates, 
which  I  couldn’t  see).  When  I  thought 
nobody  was  looking,  I  would  kick-turn 
around  real  quick-like,  and  repeat. 
(The  National,  brother,  is  steep.  I 
mean  steep.)  I  was  so  glad  that  Stuart 
wasn’t  anywhere  around. 

By  the  time  I  got  to  the  bottom 
there  was  the  most  fabulous  lift  line 
that  I  have  ever  seen.  Trying  to  look 
important,  I  passed  the  line,  feeling 
the  killing  glances  in  my  gizzard  every 
step.  What  a  relief  to  show  my  bor-  | 
rowed  press  pass  and  get  up  into  the 
protecting  fog  again! 

When  I  got  back  to  the  start  of  the 
race  course  I  ran  into  an  old  friend 
who  turned  out  to  be  chief  steward 
of  the  races.  So  I  stuck  with  him  im¬ 
mediately.  Just  about  that  time  I 
spotted  Toni  Sailer— he  looks  exactly 
like  his  pictures,  I  mean.  At  last  I 
opened  my  sagging  belt  and  broke  out 
the  camera. 

My  friend  the  chief  steward  was 
polishing  up  his  German  on  Sailer  and 
Molterer.  I  took  the  first  of  the  snap¬ 
shots.  When  I  took  the  developed  pic¬ 
ture  out  of  the  camera  and  handed  it 
to  Sailer,  he  glanced  at  it,  looked  at 
me,  at  Molterer,  at  the  camera,  at  the 
picture  again,  and  then  burst  out  with 
one  word,  loudly  and  with  feeling, 
“Fantastisch!” 

Just  then  I  spotted  Stuart.  I  ges¬ 
ticulated  wildly,  pointing  to  Sailer 
from  behind  his  head.  Stuart  came 
forward  without  too  much  hesitation, 
shook  hands  with  Sailer,  Molterer  and 
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AS  LOW  AS 


*  Daily  Departures  via 
NON-STOP  transatlantic  DC-7Cs. 

*  One-Stop  Overnight  service  to 
Zurich  or  Munich. 

*  Independent  Ski  Tours  based  on 
Special  low  15-Day  Tourist  Round 
Trip  Rates. 


Best  Connections  to  World  Ski  Championships  at  Bad-Gastein. 

*  Fritz  Loosli’s  4th  Annual  Excursion  to  Switzerland  Departing  March  7th. 
^  Hans  Palmer’s  Ski-Bus  Caravan  Departing  March  14th. 

*  Special  Medical  Convention  Tour  to  Bad-Gastein,  site  of  this 
year’s  FIS  Departing  March  8th. 


*  Texas  Special  Ski  Tour  to  Austria  and  Switzerland, 

Departing  February  2nd. 

*  Warren  Miller  designed  Tour  to  ski  with  Emil  Allais  departing 
February  15  th. 

SEND  FOR  YOUR  FREE  COPY  "SKIER'S  GUIDE  TO 


EUROPE” 
- 1 


FREE  INFORMATION  COUPON 

KLM  SKI  DESK 

572  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  FREE  “Skier’s  Guide”  and  full  informa¬ 
tion  on 

n  Independent  Ski  Totirs  □  Conducted  Ski  Tours 

□  FIS  World  Ski  Championships 

□  New  Low  15-Day  Tourist  Fares 

O  Pay  Later  Plan  □  Family  Travel  Plan 

Name 


Address 
City _ 


-Zone _ State. 


My  travel  agent  is- 
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dime  with  Harts.  You'll  look  better, 
ond  you'll  get  more  from  your  ski-meister's 
instruction,  thanks  to  those  “easy  going" 

HART 

I  METAL 


MART  SKI  MFG.  CO.,  St.  Paul  14,  Minn. 

For  nome  of  neorost  Certified  Ski  School 
Write  Nt*!  Ski  Ais'ii,  1130  1«th  St.,  Denver  2,  Cel. 


the  chief  steward.  We  all  talked  at 
once.  Sailer  and  Stuart  jabbered  hap¬ 
pily,  and  simultaneously,  at  each 
other,  in  English  and  German.  Just  a 
couple  of  kids. 

Sailer  took  his  time  about  getting 
ready.  We  stood  beside  him  while  he 
put  on  his  skis.  He  didn’t  start  until 
the  race  was  under  way,  and  he  was 
number  seven.  When  he  had  the 
thongs  tight,  he  suddenly  picked  up 
his  poles,  jabbed  them  into  the  snow 
in  front  of  him,  kicked  up  the  skis 
about  three  feet  off  the  snow  and 
slammed  down  onto  them  as  though 
he  wanted  to  split  them  in  two.  Then 
he  jumped  around  to  his  left,  and  bent 
his  knees  right  to  the  skis.  After  that 
he  flexed  his  arms  a  bit  and  took  a 
couple  of  deep  breaths.  That  was  his 
total  preparation  for  the  race.  By  then 
number  six  was  in  the  slot,  so  he  wan¬ 
dered  up  slowly  to  get  into  position. 
For  him,  of  course,  the  sun  broke 
through  momentarily,  and  bathed  the 
famous  white  skull  cap  in  holy  light 
just  before  the  count-down.  He  won 
by  several  seconds,  as  you  remember, 
obviously  paying  no  attention  what¬ 
ever  to  the  fog.  All  we  could  see  was 
his  apparently  unhurried,  almost  lei¬ 
surely-looking  swish  through  the  first 
gate;  then  the  mist  closed  in  behind 
his  relaxed-looking  broad  back. 

Stuart  was  angry  about  that.  He 
himself  will  never  be  as  big  as  Sailer, 
and  he  had  built  up  quite  a  thing  for 
Anderl  Molterer,  who  is  just  his  size. 
In  fact,  Stuart  is  a  character— one  of 
the  local  Vermont  types,  in  frayed 
blue  jeans  (would  rather  be  dead  than 
found  in  ski  pants),  dirty  knitted  head- 
band,  goggles,  and  gloves  (what,  mit¬ 
tens?  Horrors!). 

He  skis,  of  course,  in  that  impos¬ 
sible  way.  That  is,  you  never  see  the 
slightest  daylight  between  his  legs  un¬ 
less  he  comes  upon  a  rock  at  high 
speed  and  decides  the  only  way  to 
avoid  certain  death  is  to  straddle  it 
quick  and  hope  nobody  notices. 

So,  on  the  following  day,  the  first 
thing  in  the  bright,  sunlit  morning, 
Stuart  was  sure  he  needed  to  give 
Molterer  some  advice.  As  I  get  it  with¬ 


in  an  hour  or  two  of  when  the  great 
downhill  was  to  begin,  he  launched 
into  a  monologue  while  Molterer  laced 
his  boots.  Stuart  pointedly  and  with 
sign  language  made  it  clear  he  hoped, 
and  in  fact  insisted,  that  Molterer  beat 
Sailer  good  and  proper  at  last.  Stuart 
is  positive  the  Austrian  got  the  spirit 
of  it,  and  says  Molterer  assured  him 
it  would  be  taken  care  of. 

Later  I  was  standing  near  Stuart 
when  Sepp  Ruschp  jumped  up  on  a 
bench  and  called  for  volunteers  to 
sideslip  the  Nose  Dive.  (About  four 
inches  of  lovely  but  dangerous  new 
snow  had  fallen  before  daylight.)  Stu¬ 
art’s  hand  shot  up  a  good  fraction  of 
a  second  before  anybody  else’s.  After 
a  moment,  I  put  my  hand  about  shoul¬ 
der  high.  So,  in  spite  of  the  chief  stew¬ 
ard’s  violent  insistence,  all  morning 
long,  that  everybody  had  to  stay  off 
the  course,  Stuart  and  I  “ran”  it  within 
an  hour  of  race  time. 

The  Seven  Turns  are  steep,  too. 
Each  time  I  fell  I  made  it  obvious  to 
the  other  sideslippers  that  I  was  just 
doing  a  particularly  thorough  job  of 
smoothing  out  the  trail  for  “my  friend” 
Toni  Sailer.  I  would  fall  gracefully, 
then  stamp  the  snow  with  a  frown, 
leaning  on  one  hand,  and  get  up  again 
very  purposefully. 

Stuart,  of  course,  was  long  gone.  I 
understand  that  he  paused  at  Sham¬ 
bles  Corner  until  Sepp  himself  came 
down,  Sepp  having  passed  me  way  up 
at  the  last  of  the  Seven  Turns  and 
given  me  up  as  a  bad  job.  Sepp  mo¬ 
tioned  Stuart  to  precede  him. 

The  crew  of  sideslippers  had  left 
the  trail  without  a  mark,  and  Stuart 
found  it  irresistible.  The  crowd  was 
getting  thick.  The  maestro  was  right 
behind  him,  watching.  He  put  in  the 
poles  and  made  a  jumping  plunge 
straight  at  it,  found  it  very  nice,  so 
made  sweeping  high-speed  parallel 
turns  with  some  pseudo-necessary  re¬ 
verse  shoulder  and  then,  never  having 
been  on  such  a  super-prepared  sur¬ 
face,  and  finding  it  more  and  more  to 
his  liking  by  the  second,  he  straight¬ 
ened  the  skis  out  toward  the  finish 
line  and  let  ’em  rip. 


get  that  March  issue  of  SKI! 

.  .  .  for  wonderful  picture  coverage 
of  spring  and  summer  skiing 
round  the  worldl 
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Whoever  was  then  wanning  up  the 
public  address  system  saw  him  com¬ 
ing,  and  muttered  into  the  micro¬ 
phone,  “Hooray,  fastest  time  of  the 
day!”  The  crowd  laughed  happily. 

(I  shudder  still.  What  would  we 
have  done  \vith  Stuart  if  he  had 
caught  an  edge  and  gone  into  an  egg- 
beater,  leaving  a  fine  series  of  ineradi¬ 
cable  gouges  right  in  front  of  Sepp 
within  a  few  minutes  of  the  first  of 
the  lady  racers,  ending  in  a  huge  sitz- 
mark,  and  coming  up  with  a  face  full 
of  snow  to  unkind  laughter  from  the 
crowd?  Would  he  ever  have  gotten 
over  it?) 

Meanwhile,  by  the  time  I  came 
snowplowing  into  Shambles  Corner, 
the  officials  there  waved  me  madly  off 
the  course.  I  was  beating  the  bushes 
to  death  with  my  skis,  in  the  woods 
alongside,  trying  to  traverse  over  to 
the  lift  line,  when  I  heard  that  Madi 
Springer-Miller  had  scored  the  fastest 
time  up  until  then,  and  I  realized  that 
she  might  win  (as,  indeed,  she  did). 

Stuart  was  waiting  for  me  in  a 
lather  of  impatience  at  the  top  of  the 
lift.  “Come  on,”  he  yelled,  long  before 
I  could  get  my  chair  to  whisk  me  up 
onto  the  snow  in  front  of  him.  We  ran 
up  over  the  knoll  and  joined  a  group 
on  the  far  side. 

As  we  stood  there,  looking  up  the 
swath  of  the  supper  Nose  Dive,  Bob 
Bourdon  and  two  Sun  Valley  patrol¬ 
men  came  down  the  course.  Bourdon 
with  the  movie  camera  in  both  hands, 
and  no  poles.  This  was  the  first  time 
I  had  ever  seen  skiers  of  their  ability 
in  such  a  horrifying  place.  I  was  im¬ 
mediately  let  down.  I  saw  at  once 
that  if  you  are  that  good,  you  can  ski 
even  a  narrow  steep  place  with  safety. 
They  came  down,  making  quick  little 
heel-lifts  left  and  right,  which  checked 
the  speed  nicely.  Even  so.  Bourdon 
almost  lost  his  balance  when  he  was 
part  way  down,  and  leaned  out  dan¬ 
gerously  on  one  ski  for  a  breathtaking 
instant. 

Then  the  forerunners  came  down, 
and  although  they  came  at  greater 
speed,  they  still  gave  the  impression 
of  great  caution.  By  that  time  I  was 
prepared  to  admit  that  the  place  was 
just  too,  too  dangerous,  and  that  I  was 
in  for  a  major  disappointment. 

Then  the  distant  loudspeaker  at  the 
summit  announced  Bruno  Alberti,  the 
first  racer,  and  we  watched  him  start 
from  way  up  on  the  skyline.  When  I 
saw  what  he  was  doing,  the  most  un¬ 
comfortable  cold  chill  I  have  ever 
experienced  started  at  the  base  of  my 
spine,  spread  up  my  back  and  over 


51tt  StTMt,  N«w  York  22,  N.  Y. 

CHICAGO— 333  N.  Av*. 
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for  superb 
winter  sports 

You'U  he  delighted  by  the 
spectacular  beauty  of  Italy's 
mountain  resorts  .  .  .  the  deep 
snows  of  her  magnificent  ski 
slopes  ...  the  hospitality  and 
comfort  of  famous  winter 
sports  centers  ranging  from  the 
Alps  all  the  way  down  to 
Sicily.  Plan  to  enjoy  the  fun 
and  thrills  this  winter  .  .  . 
you'll  find  costs  are 
attractively  moderate 
everywhere  you  go. 

See  your  Travel  Agent! 
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heel  grip 


Shoe  CO  iTO 


the  top  of  my  skull.  Alberti  had  put 
the  skis  tight  together,  his  arms  close 
to  his  sides,  and  was  starting  straight 
doNvn  that  awful  schuss.  He  built  up 
fantastic  speed  instantly,  speed  that 
seemed  ten  times  as  fast  as  anything 
I  had  ever  witnessed.  It  had  no  con¬ 
nection  whatever  with  ordinary  ski¬ 
ing,  even  by  so-called  “fast”  skiers. 
The  race  is  nearly  two  miles  long,  and 
was  won  in  just  under  two  minutes. 
So,  if  the  average  was  nearly  sixty 
miles  an  hour,  he  probably  hit  seventy 
on  that  first  pitch. 

I  had  been  convinced  all  day  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  make  the 
sharp  turn  at  Toll  Road,  below  us,  at 
any  great  speed.  Yet  Alberti,  plunging 
straight  down,  then  dipping  almost 
out  of  sight  for  a  second,  swept  into 
view  again  apparently  moving  even 
faster.  Now  we  could  see  that  he  was 
pressed  way  forward  in  the  racing 
crouch— the  picture-book  effect.  Curv¬ 
ing  down  across  the  lower  schuss,  he 
threw  up  spray  like  a  motor  boat,  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  the  snow  was  al¬ 
most  as  hard  as  ice.  The  skis  made  an 
entirely  new  noise— a  roaring  sound.  It 
obviously  took  every  ounce  of  his 
strength  to  hold  the  edges  into  that 
impossibly  long  high-speed  turn.  He 
rushed  at  the  bottom  on  the  inside, 
slammed  violently  over  the  humpy 
snow  there,  skittered  down  and  into 
the  Seven  Turns  and  was  gone.  I  let 
out  my  breath. 

Stuart  was  running  down  the  slope 
toward  our  special  vantage  point  in 
the  Seven  Turns.  We  plowed  through 
deep  snow  past  people  still  coming  up. 
I  wormed  my  way  out  into  the  very 
neck  of  woods  on  the  inside  of  the 
second  turn.  Stuart  stayed  back  a  few 
feet.  The  place  I  stood  was  so  steep 
that  the  snow  around  the  base  of  a 
big  tree  on  my  left  was  up  even  with 
my  head,  and  I  could  reach  out  and 
lean  on  that  snow.  To  my  right  was 
the  flag  marking  the  near  side  of  our 
turn;  it  was  on  a  level  with  my  feet 
even  though  it  was  on  a  tall  bamboo 
pole  only  about  six  feet  away.  As  I  got 
settled,  I  realized  that  there  was  a 
mattress  wrapped  around  the  tree, 
and  there  was  a  spectator  on  the  up¬ 
hill  side  of  the  mattress,  putting  him¬ 
self  between  the  oncoming  skier  and 
the  tree!  I  knew  he  was  crazy.  Mean¬ 
while,  several  racers  had  gone  by 
while  we  were  struggling  through  the 
deep  snow,  including  Werner,  who 
lost  to  Sailer  by  only  one-tenth  of  a 
second. 

Then  we  heard  the  loud  noise  of 
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The  world's  only  SKIMOBILE  at  Cranmore  Mountain 


WHEN  YOU  SKI  NORTH  CONWAY,  you 
are  in  the  center  of  ski  activities  in  New 
England.  Cranmore  Mountain,  within  five 
minutes'  walk  of  the  village,  has  held  the 
fascination  of  skiers  from  the  world  over 
because  of  the  infinite  variety  of  slopes 
and  trails.  The  Skimobile,  a  Pomalift, 
and  a  double  chair  lift  are  all  at  Cran¬ 
more  Mountain  where  the  whole  family 
can  ski  and  take  lessons,  too.  Fine  ski 
shops  and  excellent  accommodations  with 
evenings  of  fun  will  make  your  ski  trip 
here  a  most  happy  vacation. 


HANNES  SCHNEIDER 


Established  more  than  20  years  ago  by  the  late, 
illustrious  Hannes  Schneider  and  now  directed  by 
his  own  son,  Herbert  Schneider,  assisted  by  a  staff 
of  certified  and  experienced  instructors,  this  ski 
school  continues  its  great  name  and  tradition. 


EASTERN  SLOPE  INN  CRANMORE  INN  OXEN  YOKE  BIRCHMONT 


Boavor  Hill, 

U.S.A.i  Reutos  Point,  N.Y. 

Writ®  lor  TYROL'S  catalog  of  handmada  ski  A  snowbools 


skis  above.  It  was  Pravda,  who  is  no¬ 
torious  for  it.  He  screamed  into  view. 

I  felt  as  if  I  was  in  a  manhole  in  the 
middle  of  the  Indianapolis  Speedway, 
with  my  head  sticking  out.  He  was 
tearing  straight  at  us. 

I  waiting  a  split  second  for  him  to 
swing  away  into  the  tuni.  But  he 
didn’t;  he  came  right  for  us— a  wild, 
nightmarish,  terror-striking  thing.  At 
the  last  instant  I  recoiled  in  heart- 
lurching  panic,  sure  that  it  was  ac¬ 
tually  happening  to  me  and  that  we 
would  all  be  killed. 

Pravda  went  by  our  corner  so  far 
on  the  inside  that  had  I  reached  out 
my  hand  I  would  have  killed  him.  I 
was  actually  protected  by  the  tree. 
But  that,  my  friends,  is  how  close  it 
can  be  done,  at  sixty  miles  per  hour 
on  two  slats  of  wood  with  steel  edges. 
My  heart  didn’t  settle  down  for  a  long 
time  after  that. 

Sailer,  however,  elected  the  center 
of  our  turn.  Looking  back  on  it,  I 
think  he  was  a  little  more  relaxed  than 
some  of  the  others,  although  he  too 
was  using  utmost  power  to  hold  every¬ 
thing  at  that  killing  speed.  We  saw 
many  men  fall  at  the  turn  below  us. 
On  any  other  surface  but  snow  they 
would  have  no  skin  left  on  the  exposed 
places;  and  they  would  have  few 
bones  intact.  Even  on  the  snow  we 
marveled  that  no  one  was  hurt. 

All  racers  wear  a  tortured  expres¬ 
sion  in  the  downhill.  It  is  a  grimace  of 
supreme  muscular  effort,  an  uncon¬ 
trollable  screwing-up  of  the  face  into 
a  mask  of  strain,  with  bared  fangs. 
The  eyes,  on  the  other  hand,  are  wide 
behind  the  protecting  goggles,  search¬ 
ing  the  snow  ahead  desperately. 

Stuart  agrees  with  me  that  Igaya’s 
face  was  somehow  the  most  clearly 
visible  as  he  roared  past  us.  I  am  prob¬ 
ably  reading  something  into  it,  but  I 
want  to  tell  it  my  way,  to  pay  him  the 
supreme  compliment.  I  have  heard  he 
had  a  really  bad  fall  once,  somewhere, 
and  that  he  freely  admits  it  has  af¬ 
fected  his  nerve. 

I  feel  positive  that  Igaya’s  expres¬ 
sion  showed  much  more  than  just 
muscular  effort.  To  be  there,  to  look 
into  his  face  as  he  plunged  past  us, 
was  painful  .  .  .  was  heart-breaking 
.  .  .  was  uplifting  and  embarrassing. 

Because  his  face  showed  too  plainly 
that  he  was  utterly  terrified.  Yet  he 
was,  of  course,  proceeding  skillfully 
with  the  job  at  hand. 

Stuart  has  had  a  few  second 
thoughts  about  doing  any  downhill 
racing. 
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DAVOS- PARSENN 


The  world’s  finest  skiing 
is  closer  by  Clipper* 


Beginners  and  experts  alike  find  a  new  ex¬ 
perience  in  exploring  European  skiing  on  an 
inclusive  Pan  American  Ski  Tour.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  17-day  Pan  Am  Holiday  #419, 
includes  famous  Alpine  skiing  with  a  chance 
to  see  Paris  as  well.  Transportation,  hotels, 
most  meals  are  included  for  as  little  as 
$678-60.  And  you  can  use  Pan  Am’s  World- 
Wide  Plan,  Go  Now — Pay  Later;  only  10% 
down.  This  is  a  real  bargain  for  the  most 
exciting  skiing  and  scenery  you’ll  find 
anywhere. 

Ask  your  Travel  Agent  or  one  of  Pan 
American’s  53  offices  in  the  U.S.  and  Can¬ 
ada  about  this  and  other  attractive  tours; 
and  how  you  can  enjoy  the  many  benefits  of 
membership  in  the  Pan  American  World 
Ski  Club. 


SKI  NEW  HORIZONS 


The  comprehensive  guide  to  ski 
areas  of  the  world  is  now  offered 
at  the  low  price  of  only  S2.S0 
if  you  order  on  club  stationery. 
Send  your  $2.50  to  Ski  New 
Horizons,  Dept.  165,  Box  till, 
New  York  17,  N.Y. 


WORLD’S  MOST  EXPERIENCED  AIRLINE 
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JAY  PEAK 

Snow  paradise  of  Vermont  .  .  . 

The  model 
Ski  area  of 
Austrian  design 
on  the  US. — 
Canada  Border 


SKI  TRAIL  MAP  OF  JAY  PEAK  SKI  AREA 

1 — Montreal  Trail,  11,478  feet  long,  ideal  family 
trail,  interesting  for  expert  yet  easy  for  beginners; 
vertical  descent  1600  feet.  ^ 


2 —  Sweetheart  Trail,  3450  feet  long,  fast,  safe,  inter¬ 
mediate  trail,  vertical  descent  800  feet. 

3 —  Variant  to  Montreal  Trail,  ending  with  the  Snow 
Bunny  Schuss. 

4 —  Training  slope,  more  than  200  feet  wide,  and  2000 
feet  long,  upper  part  only  for  experts,  vertical 
descent  800  feet. 


A — Parking  area 

B — Warming  shelter 
and  snack  bar 

C — Lift  line 

D — Middle  lift  station 


5 — Giant  Slalom  slope,  for  expert  only;  one  mile  long,  steep  descent,  and  ex¬ 
citing  skiing.  Suitable  for  the  International  Giant  Slalom  race,  vertical  descent 
1600  feet. 


WALTER  FOEGER’S  amazing 
new  method  of  teaching  skiing 
will  help  you  learn  in  the  simplest, 
most  natural  way — without  stem 
turn  or  snowplow.  Read  about  his 
success  on  the  opposite  page. 


The  Jay  Peak  View  Lodge 
invites  you  and  offers;  Ho¬ 
tel  with  all  comforts,  every 
room  with  private  bath. 
First  class  Restaurant,  liv¬ 
ing  room.  Bar.  Immedi¬ 
ately  beside  the  Jay  Peak 
Ski  Area.  Owners: 

Mr.  &  Mrs. 

Donat  Choquette 

Vermont's  most  active 
Sport  Station 

WIKE 

1490  kw.  Newport,  Vt. 

Serving  the  unique 

Jay  Peak  Ski  Area. 

Welcome 

to 

NEWPORT  CITY 

Social  and  Business  Center 

Jay  Peak  Ski  Area 

The  Auto  Dealer 
Association  of 
Orleans  County 

give  you  a  hearty  welcome. 

We  are  proud  to  be  on  the 
gateway  to  the  Jay  Peak 
Ski  Area. 

Phone  North  Troy  2359 

JAY  PEAK  SKI  AREA 

NORTH  TROY,  VT.  Walter  Foeger,  General  Manager 

Revolution 


in  Ski  Teaching 


Wedein  Opens  the  Way  to  Innovations  in  Ski  Instruction 


Last  year  was  the  “Year  of  Wed¬ 
ein,”  as  George  Earle  points  out 
in  his  article  following  this  one.  Owing 
to  a  series  of  articles  in  SKI,  many  ski 
bufiFs  were  eager  to  learn  the  new  style 
before  the  season  got  under  way,  and 
by  midwinter  there  were  enough  wed- 
elers  around  to  excite  the  envy  of  all. 
Naturally  this  had  a  great  efiFect  on  the 
ski  schools,  which  were  forced  to  teach 
wedein  or  else. 

Then  there  was  the  problem  not 
only  of  what  to  teach,  but  how  to 
teach  it.  Since  the  official  Austrian 
teaching  manual  had  not  been  trans¬ 
lated,  its  influence  was  not  far-reach¬ 
ing,  and  was  largely  indirect.  Jou- 
bert’s  pedagogical  advice  was  also  in¬ 
accessible.  Ski  instructors  relied 
largely  on  the  example  of  good  skiers 
and,  for  teaching  helps,  on  their  own 
experience  and  ingenuity. 

For  some  instructors,  like  Doug 
Pfeiffer  of  Snow  Summit,  Calif.,  the 
change  was  welcome  confirmation  of 
their  tested  methods  of  teaching.  For 
others,  like  Bill  Briggs,  wedein  pro¬ 
vided  the  needed  excuse  for  large- 
scale  testing  of  teaching  gimmicks: 
Briggs,  for  example,  at  Sugarloaf,  Me., 
last  season  worked  out  an  extremely 
interesting  method  of  teaching  a  “par¬ 
allel  stem”  Christie  involving  a  prelim¬ 
inary  uphill  Christie  in  place  of  the 
old-style  stem.  On  the  official  and  or¬ 
ganizational  level,  the  changes  were 
less  dramatic  but  nonetheless  signifi¬ 
cant:  the  Canadian  Ski  Instructors’ 
Alliance,  for  example,  officially  ap¬ 
proved  the  uphill  stem  at  its  annual 
meeting  this  fall,  in  accord  with  the 
official  Austrian  method. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  ferment, 
hardly  anybody  noticed  what  was  go¬ 
ing  on  up  at  Jay  Peak  in  northern 
Vermont.  The  resort  industry’s  impres¬ 
sion  was:  “They  have  a  new  Austrian 
instructor  up  there  named  Foeger— no, 
no  relation  to  Luggi,  he  spells  his 
Foegger  with  two  g’s— who’s  teach¬ 


ing  some  screwball  technique.  Go  up 
there  any  Sunday  and  you’ll  see  him 
at  the  bottom  of  the  practice  hill,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  ring  of  pupils  going 
through  the  darnedest  series  of  move¬ 
ments.  Take  ’em  off  skis,  and  they’d 
look  like  a  modern  dance  class.” 

True,  Walter  Foeger  teaches  army 
style,  “by  the  numbers,”  and  insists 
on  exaggerating  all  the  movements. 
But  to  more  discerning  critics,  the 
demonstration  was  anything  but 
laughable.  And  any  Foeger  pupil  will 
tell  you  the  results  were  more  than 
gratifying. 

Of  all  the  newfangled  teaching 
methods  in  this  country,  Walter  Foe- 
gers  is  probably  the  only  one  which  is 
organized  systematically  down  to  the 
last  detail  (a  description,  now  being 
translated,  will  shortly  be  available  to 
professionally  interested  persons  upon 
contacting  Foeger).  Outside  of  the 
official  Austrian  method,  it  is  the  only 
one  of  the  professedly  “direct”  wedein 
methods  which  has  been  used  and 
modified  through  use  over  a  period  of 
five  years  or  more.  Foeger  and  his 
teaching  system  are  in  any  case  inter¬ 
esting  as  phenomena  of  the  wedein 
era  and  merit  a  closer  look. 

A  Kitzbiiheler,  Walter  Foeger  was 
educated  as  a  professional  soldier, 
completing  his  training  after  the  An¬ 
schluss.  A  less  fortunate  choice  of  ca¬ 
reer  can  hardly  be  imagined,  under 
the  ensuing  circumstances;  yet  it  per¬ 
mitted  him,  for  a  time  at  least,  freely 
to  indulge  his  love  of  sports,  skiing  in 
particular.  As  a  racer  he  placed  well  in 
international  competition,  winding  up 
as  coach  of  the  powerful  Austro-Ger- 
man  men’s  alpine  team  in  1940-41.  No 
less  than  five  members  of  this  team 
were  killed  in  the  Russian  campaign, 
two  of  them  while  serving  with  a  unit 
of  mountain  troops  under  Foeger ’s 
command.  Among  survivors  was  Pepi 
GabI,  who  is  now  coach  of  the  U.S. 
women’s  alpine  team  in  Europe. 


After  the  war,  Foeger  turned  to 
sport  as  a  vocation.  He  was  Fred  Ross- 
ner’s  predecessor  as  Sportwart  of  the 
Austrian  Ski  Association,  and  for  two 
years  in  this  capacity  laid  the  ground¬ 
work  for  the  teams  which  in  the  1950’s 
have  dominated  international  compe¬ 
tition.  Subsequently  he  spent  several 
years  in  Spain  as  coach  of  the  national 
team  and  organizer  of  the  skiing  part 
of  the  national  sports  program.  When 
in  Kitzbuhel,  Walter  played  on  the 
first  string  of  the  hockey  team.  He 
also  ranked  among  Austria’s  dozen  top 
tennis  players,  and  was  a  perennial 
semifinalist  in  the  national  champion¬ 
ships. 

When  Jay  Peak,  budding  ski  area 
at  North  Troy,  Vt.,  began  looking  for 
a  ski  school  head  and  technical  advisor 
less  than  tvm  years  ago,  it  had  little 
to  offer  a  man  of  Foeger ’s  qualifica¬ 
tions.  The  intermediary  was  Rudi  Mat- 
tesich,  head  of  the  Austrian  Tourist 
Bureau  in  New  York,  who  has  a  vaca¬ 
tion  home  nearby,  and  a  personal  in¬ 
terest  in  the  new  area.  He  and  other 
Austrian  officials  persuaded  Walter 
that  Jay  Peak  had  the  potential  of  a 
great  ski  area,  and  that  he  should  help 
guide  its  destinies. 

The  new  area  was  a  proper  chal¬ 
lenge  to  call  forth  Foeger’s  varied  abil¬ 
ities.  A  year  ago  the  area  consisted,  in 
effect,  of  a  small  Pomalift  and  practice 
slope.  This  season  a  new  lift  section 
and  several  trails  have  been  added— 
all  planned  and  surveyed  by  Walter 
Foeger,  who  also  took  time  for  a  ski 
trip  to  Ghile  this  past  summer.  Yet  it 
was  not  only  his  overall  grasp  of  area 
operation  that  so  impressed  the  direc¬ 
tors  and  decided  them  to  make  him 
general  manager  of  Jay.  It  was  the 
fabulous  success  of  his  new  teaching 
method  which  in  a  single  season  won 
many  devotees  and  not  a  little  notori¬ 
ety  for  the  otherwise  obscure  little 
area.  “Wedein  in  a  week”  sounds  ridic- 
Text  continued  on  page  32  ► 
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Foeger's  'natural  method' 


A 

B 

C 


Springing  from  side  to  side  and  crossing  legs  while  running, 

Foeger  shows  with  exaggerated  movements  that  right  arm  comes  forward 
as  left  leg  does — that  "reverse"  shoulder  is  normal,  natural  movement 


Good  dry-land  exercise  is  pivoting  on  toes,  swinging  heels  to  side 
os  arms  ond  shoulders  rotate  in  opposite  direction.  Done  on  skis 
wi^H  lifting  of  the  toils,  this  soon  leads  to  worthwhile  technical  gain 


Foeger  helps  pupil  learn  turns  by  dividing  them  up  into  series 
of  small  hops,  performed  while  tips  of  skis  remain  on  snow. 

On  skis,  pupil  may  use  ski  pole  as  pivot  point  for  half-circle  turn 


Photos  by  Manor  Studios 
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Continued  from  page  29 

ulous,  but  Foeger  came  closer  than 
ski  schools  that  actually  made  such  a 
claim.  In  a  week  or  less  of  instruction, 
he  succeeded  in  teaching  housewives, 
children  and  businessmen  to  make 
steady  reverse-shoulder  christies  on  a 
practice  slope. 

The  first  modern  wedeler,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Foeger,  was  an  Austrian  boy 
named  Karl  Seer,  who  flitted  through 
slalom  gates  in  the  new  style  before 
World  War  II— much  to  the  disappro¬ 
val  of  his  fellow  racers,  who  all  skied 
Arlberg.  .\fter  the  war,  Foeger  re¬ 
membered  Seer  and  began  experi¬ 
menting  with  his  technique.  When 
wedelers  started  mushrooming  all  over 
the  Alps,  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  an¬ 
other  problem:  how  could  weekend 
skiers  learn  the  new  style? 

From  his  experience  in  hockey,  ten¬ 
nis  and  other  sports  as  well  as  skiing, 
Foeger  had  concluded  that  the  new 
technique  was  more  natural  in  its 
movements  than  the  old,  hence  ought 
to  be  easier  to  teach.  Also,  since  the 
new  method  was  demonstrably  a  more 
efficient  way  to  ski,  was  there  any  rea¬ 
son  to  teach  anything  else?  If  the  pu¬ 
pil’s  goal  was  to  ski  the  new  way, 
could  anything  be  more  ridiculous 
than  his  learning  an  entirely  different 
and  opposite  set  of  movements,  only 
to  unlearn  them  again? 

It  was  in  Spain,  in  the  early  1950’s, 
that  Foeger  had  his  first  opportunity 
to  try  out  his  theories.  One  of  his  jobs 
was  to  instruct  large  groups  of  vaca¬ 
tioning  students,  most  of  whom  had 
never  seen  snow  before.  He  divided 
them  arbitrarily  into  two  groups  and 
taught  one  by  the  traditional  Arlberg 
method  and  the  other  “guinea-pig” 
group  by  his  new  parallel  method. 
The  result  of  this  experiment  was  im¬ 
mediately  striking,  since  the  latter 
group  was  far  ahead  of  the  other  after 
a  week.  The  long-term  result  was  even 
more  significant,  since  a  high  percent¬ 
age  of  the  “guinea  pigs”  became  good 
skiers,  while  none  of  the  others,  even 
years  later,  could  progress  beyond  the 
stem-christie-and-shaky-traverse  style 
of  intermediate  skiing. 

The  children  of  a  resort  town  learn 
skiing  particularly  painlessly:  simply 
by  imitation.  Being  light,  they  can  ski 
fast  from  the  start  without  fear  of 
falling  hard,  and  they  quickly  learn 
sideslipping  and  parallel  turns.  Most 
adult  beginners,  however,  are  afraid 
I  of  speed— with  good  reason.  The  basic 


FOR  SKIING  AND  FUN.  20  hotels,  2  chair¬ 
lifts,  5  skilifts,  beautiful  downhill  runs,  o 
gay  night  life,  all  help  to  moke  your  visit 
pleasant.  WHERE  SKI  CHAMPIONS  ARE 
MADE. 

Adelboden  Tourist  Office. 


13  miles  from  Interlaken — road  open  all 
Winter — Spectacular  skiing  from  FIRST 
(7111  ft.)  the  top  of  the  world's  longest 
chairlift  or  down  the  glaciers  from  Jung- 
frauioch  (11,333  ft.) — Ski  School — Curling — 
30  hotels. 

Free  folders  from  Tourist  Office  Grindclwcid. 


the  famous  skiing  resort  in  o  world  of  sun 
and  snow.  11  skilifts,  covering  a  total  length 
of  50,000  feet.  4  skating  rinks— average 
daily  sunshine  8  hours.  Many  social  and 
sporting  events. 

Information:  Tourist  Office  Gstaad. 


SIATTII 


SEE  YOUR  OFFICIAL  A<^T  DEALER 


For  plenty  of 
Sun,  Snow  and  Fun 

together  with  excellent  skiing  conditions 
choose 


ANDERSON  &  THOMPSON  SKI  COMPANY 


at  4000  ft.  in  the  famous  Jungfrau  Area. 
Apply  to  Tourist  OHice,  Wengen,  Switzer¬ 
land. 


Membership  in  National  Ski  As¬ 
sociation  provides  personal  ski 
accident  insurance  protection 
while  at  a  ski  area,  or  traveling 
to  or  from  .  .  .  plus  many  other 
benefits.  Handsome  decal.  Official 
membership  card.  Support  for 
National  Ski  Patrol.  Optional 
$400.00  coverage  of  ski  gear. 
For  complete  information  pick  up 
application  form  at  any  ski  area 
or  sporting  goods  dealer. 


THE  JUNGFRAU  RAILROADS,  the  most  mod¬ 
ern  railroads  for  Wintersports,  carry  you 
swiftly,  safely  and  comfortably  to  the  high¬ 
est  station  in  the  world:  Jungfrau joch  11,333 
ft.  Various  Sports'  season  tickets.  Ski-ing  till 
mid-summer. 

Ask  for  folders  W/57/58  ot  the  WAB/ 
JB/INTERLAKEN/ 

BERNESE  OBERLAND 
SWITZERLAND 
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problem  in  ski  teaching  is  to  get  be¬ 
ginners  to  turn  without  speed.  Hence 
that  old  crutch,  the  snowplow  or  stem. 
The  parallel  teaching  methods,  with 
more  or  less  success,  have  attempted 
to  substitute  sideslipping  for  the  stem. 

But  sideslipping— which  involves 
edge  control— is  not  the  easiest  thing 
to  teach  a  beginner,  either.  Seeking 
an  additional  crutch  for  the  rank  be¬ 
ginner,  Foeger  reasoned  that  an  adap¬ 
tation  of  the  old  made  might  provide 
the  needed  support.  At  the  same  time, 
by  analogy  to  instructional  methods 
in  tennis  or  golf,  he  felt  sure  that  pu¬ 
pils  must  be  taught,  at  the  start,  the 
correct  body  positions  they  would  one 
day  assume  as  experts. 

To  summarize  the  elaborate  pro¬ 
gram:  pupils  are  taught  “correct,”  ac¬ 
tually  somewhat  exaggerated  and  for¬ 
malized,  body  positions  at  the  start; 
they  learn  to  sideslip  and  turn  via  a 
series  of  little  hops  •  performed  with 
ski  tips  on  the  snow;  they  master  each 
graduated  exercise  before  proceeding 
to  the  next;  and  each  exercise  is  taught 
on  a  slope  especially  prepared  or 
chosen  as  suitable  for  its  rapid  accom¬ 
plishment.  Pupils  end  up  skiing  in  the 
new  style,  with  basically  the  same 
movements  they  learned  at  the  be¬ 
ginning-only  much  more  relaxed,  or 
even  casual,  we  might  say  by  way  of 
protest  against  the  mite-too-rigid  pos¬ 
turings  of  Foeger’s  system. 

Walter’s  theoretical  interpretation 
of  the  new  technique  in  its  finished 
form  lies  somewhere  between  that  of 
Kmckenhauser  and  Joubert.  He  re¬ 
jects  the  Austrian’s  snowplowing  ap¬ 
proach,  considering  the  snowplow 
suitable  only  for  bushwacking,  mn- 
ning  narrow  catwalks,  etc.  Contrari¬ 
wise  he  rejects  the  Frenchman’s  “dy¬ 
namic  reverse”  shoulder,  considering 
counterswing  primarily  as  a  check  to 
the  degree  of  turn,  and  wedeln  there¬ 
fore  as  a  series  of  linked  unfinished 
turns.  Altogether  his  point  of  view 
most  closely  resembles  that  of  the 
Swiss,  Josef  Dahinden,  particularly  in 
his  insistence  on  natural  athletic  mo¬ 
tion  in  skiing.  Foeger  insists  that  the 
weight  be  on  one  ski,  not  both,  just 
as  it  is  on  one  leg  in  running.  A  turn 
with  lifted  inside  ski  forms  part  of  his 
teaching  program. 

If  Foeger’s  is  not  The  Way,  at  worst 
it  is  one  of  many  new  ways  being 
found  to  teach  skiing— from  which  a 
method  may  evolve  that  will  make  ski¬ 
ing  as  easy  to  learn  as  golf  or  tennis 
(apologies  to  golf  and  tennis  enthusi¬ 
asts,  but  it  just  isn’t!). 
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ATTOFLEX 


ATTENHOFER’S 
FRONT  RELEASE 
ASSEMBLY 


A  Swiss  quality  product,  designed  to 
protect  skiers  in  forward  falls 


381  FOURTH  AVENUE. 
NEV/  YORK  16,  N.Y. 


Feminine  ideas  on  technique 


by  Eleanor  Prager 


WHETHER  you  are  the  blond  petite 
type,  or  tall,  dark  and  willowy, 
or  just  plain  short,  squat  and  mousey, 
allow  yoiur  skiing  to  express  your  per¬ 
sonality. 

Of  course,  before  this  can  be  ac¬ 
complished,  an  important  requirement 
must  be  met  fully  and  unequivocally. 
Yoti  must  know  yourself.  Sit  down  and 
in  all  honesty  and  with  utter  humility 
search  your  soul  to  its  very  depths. 
Then,  and  only  then,  will  you  be  ready 
to  choose  your  technique. 

Now,  if  you  have  been  completely 
honest,  you  may  be  ready  to  admit 
that  you  possess  a  disposition  that  is 
distinctly  contrary.  If  so,  do  not  worry, 
you  will  find  the  reverse  shoulder  best 
adapted  to  bring  out  this  you  boldly, 
uninhibitedly.  If  your  inner  probing 
has  revealed  a  calm  phlegmatic  na¬ 
ture,  you  are  fortunate  indeed,  for 
the  old-fashioned  Arlberg  technique, 
complete  with  lower  stem  and  snow¬ 
plow,  is  admirably  suited  to  empha¬ 
size  this  part  of  your  character.  Then 
again,  if  your  need  is  to  express  a 
brisk,  efficient,  self-contained  person¬ 
ality,  by  all  means  concentrate  on  the 
Swiss.  If  you  tend  to  be  a  flamboyant 
extrovert,  the  French  technique  would 
definitely  be  it  for  you.  And  should 
your  soul-searching  find  you  unasham¬ 
edly  sexy,  do  not  despair,  the  Cana¬ 
dian  technique  with  its  positive  and 
negative  wiggles  will  be  of  the  utmost 
help  in  bringing  through  this  facet  of 
your  personality.  Oh,  what  enjoyment 
can  be  derived  from  skiing  when  done 
in  this  manner,  opening  up  a  com¬ 
pletely  new  way  of  life! 

Important,  too,  we  cannot  afford 
to  overlook  the  many  deviations  from 
the  accepted  techniques  which  can 
also  be  utilized  in  expressing  the  real 
you.  If  you  are  soignee,  sophisticated, 
perhaps  slightly  jaded  and  a  bit  bored, 
what  could  reflect  the  inner  you  better 
than  a  lovely  slow  mambo.  Or  if  you 
happen  to  be  the  exact  antithesis  of 
this  type,  one  of  the  lucky  ones, 
youthful,  carefree,  exuberant,  why, 
wedel  to  your  heart’s  fulfillment  and 
your  personality  will  clearly  shine 
through  to  all  interested,  as  well  as 
disinterested,  spectators. 
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Simple  odjuelmenl  knob  to  regulate 
coble  lengths 

Adjustment  com  allows  hair-trigger 
release 

The  extra-strong  cable  con  be  easily 

changed  or  reploced  by  loosening  screw 

on  top  of  coble  clamp 

Sleeve-type  double  springs  for  greater 

tension  and  durability 

Adjustment  knob  to  regulote  release 

action 


The  ATTOFLEX  can  be  used  in  combination 
with  any  safety-toe  piece  or  with  any  con¬ 
ventional  front  unit.  An  instrument  of  pre¬ 
cision,  that  functions . . . 


AND  ONCE  ADJUSTED... STAYS  ADJUSTED! 


ATTOFLEX 

Front'Throw  Release 


ANYONE  CAN 
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Water  Repellant  Yarn 

Natural  oils  retained  100%  wool 
Ideal  for  ski  sweaters,  socks,  mittens 
19  colors  Free  samples 

4  oz.  skein  $1.25  ppd. 

THE  YARN  BARN 

P.O.  Box  142  Hudson  Falls,  N.Y. 
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Self  Study  Plan.  Yodel  songs 
for  guitar,  piano,  $1.00  V 

YODELING  RECORDS 
Instr.  L.P.  Album  12".  33  rpm— $5 

6  standard  records  $1.S0  ea. 
WRITE:  BUCHER'S  YODELING  SCHOOL 
1146  Pleasant  St.  •  Boulder,  Colo. 
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JASPER  X 
LAKE  LOUISE 
WATERTON  LAKES 
GROWSNEST  ^ 


SKIING  e  TOBOGGANING  •  SWIMMING  •  SKATING  •  CURLING  e  RIDING 


Afcarto  Tb«v«I  oi 

LEGISLATIVE  BUILDINGS.  Dapf-  S 
EDMONTON.  ALBERTA.  CANADA. 

PLEASE  SEND  ME  □  SKI  NEWS 
□  SUMMER  TRAVEL  INFORMATION 


GOVERNMENT  OF  THE 

PROVINCE  OF  ALBERTA 


You,  too,  can  learn  yodeling 


There  is  a  certain  young  gentle¬ 
man,  a  reputable  skier,  who  not 
only  swings  a  neat  wedeln  but  pitches 
some  lofty  yodelin’.  He  is  Magnus 
Bucher,  who  as  captain  led  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Denver  ski  team  to  their 
first  national  intercollegiate  champion¬ 
ship  in  1952. 

Bavarian-bom  Magnus  worked  his 
way  through  college  by  selling  lessons 
in  yodeling.  After  graduation  he  es¬ 
tablished  Bucher’s  Yodeling  School, 
which  has  since  grown  in  size  and 
reputation.  Under  his  capable  instmc- 
tion  students  can  pick  their  yodels 
from  several  groups— Jodlers,  Dudlers, 
Aimers,  Halezers,  Ludlers  and  Arien— 
and  perhaps  improvise  a  few  of  their 
own.  It  is  the  only  school  of  its  kind 
in  this  country,  dedicated  solely  to 
this  Alpine  event. 

“Anyone  Can  Yodel”  was  written 
by  Magnus  in  response  to  popular 
demand  for  a  book  of  this  kind.  The 
author  claims  it  is  the  only  self- 
instruction  method  ever  published  on 
yodeling. 

“It’s  really  quite  simple,”  Magnus 
says,  “providing  you  don’t  strain  or 
force  the  vocal  cords.  In  my  book  I 
stress  that  mastery  of  the  yodeling 
technique  implies  an  effortless  change 
from  chest  to  head  voice,  or  from 
normal  to  head  level.  Practice  when¬ 
ever  possible— while  skiing,  in  the 
bathroom  where  the  running  water 
soothes  your  vocal  ability.” 

The  next  time  you  are  on  skis  and 
suddenly  hear  Ho-e-de  Ho-e-de  Re-oh- 
ho  e-re-oh-oh  e-re  Re-o-ho-e-o-e  re- 
o-ho-e-o  Hol-de-o  do-le-re  do-re-o 
do-le-re  re-o-  de-do-le  de-re  o-do-le 
re-oh-do  le-de  re,  chances  are  that  it 
is  one  of  Magnus  Bucher’s  increasing 
number  of  students  practicing  exer¬ 
cises  eleven  through  fourteen.  For 
Magnus  has  recommended  that  they 
should  “stand  up  there  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  away  from  the  humdrum  of  the 
city  and  do  a  yodel.  Put  your  inner¬ 
most  sentiments  into  its  tones,”  he 
says,  “and  listen  to  the  distant  echo. 
It’s  immensely  awesome  and  omi¬ 
nously  magnificent.” 

The  book  ($1.00)  and  a  long- 
playing  record  album  of  easy-to-leam 
yodels  ($5.00)  are  available  from 
Bucher  at  1146  Pleasant  Street, 
Boulder,  Colo. 
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WTua  MMewnawBds 

The  Finest  I 


Boron  Wolfschmidt  Elvis  Von  Ledorhousen  pictured  ot  Timberline  during  one  of  his  mony  visits. 

.  .  .  Extolls  the  fabulous  snow  conditions,  excellent  accommodations,  ex¬ 
tensive  lift  system,  top  flight  ski  school  and  magnificent  setting  of  Timber- 
line  Lodge.  So  if  you’re  tired  of  going  where  snow  is  a  Monday  promise  and 
a  Friday  evening  prayer  (trite  but  true)  then  follow  the  well-travelled 
Baron  to: 


The  Year 

of  Wedein 


The  new  technique  has  made 
its  mark  on  ski  instruction 


good  skiing  ahead 
in  fabulous  ski 
fashions 
by  Franconia 


by  George  F.  Earle 

Chairman,  Certification  Committee 
United  States  Eastern 
Amateur  Ski  Association 


UMPIRES,  even  head  umpires,  aren’t 
supposed  to  say  much.  Their 
monumental  silence  is  designed  to 
quell  the  wildest  rages  of  emotion  and 
maintain  the  ordered  well-being  of 
the  sport.  The  “certification”  commit¬ 
tee  that  the  writer  heads  has  a  simi¬ 
larly  non-partisan  umpire  function.  In 
administering  the  examination  and 
status  of  the  approximately  150  pro¬ 
fessional  ski  instructors  “certified”  to 
teach  skiing  in  the  east  we  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  must  retain  some  objectivity 
and  not  get  too  involved  in  the  emo¬ 
tions  of  the  players. 

However,  the  following  letter  was 
just  received  from  an  instructor  who 
has  been  teaching  at  one  of  the  big¬ 
gest  areas  but  is  this  year  starting  a 
school  of  his  own.  He  says  (in  part): 
“Due  to  the  present  controversy  about 
the  so-called  wedein  technique,  I  am 
a  bit  confused  as  to  what  sequence  to 
adopt  in  my  school.”  If  some  teachers 
are  a  bit  confused,  how  about  the 
students?  And  of  course  there  have 
been  letters  from  beginners  in  ski 
school,  too.  Such  letters  in  general  ex¬ 
press  the  wish  that  all  the  instructors 
would  get  together  and  teach  the  same 
thing.  They  do  get  together,  often. 

However,  no  attempt  is  made  by 
the  instructors  to  regiment  themselves 
to  a  system.  In  this  country  only  in 
the  military  services  has  teaching 
been  so  standardized  with  even  par¬ 
tial  success.  Educators  say  that  first- 
quality  teaching  can  never  be  stand¬ 
ardized  or  systematized  but  must  re¬ 
main  flexible  enough  to  accommodate 
the  individual  personality  of  the 
teacher. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  it  must  have 
been  disconcerting  for  the  beginning 
skier  last  year  to  pay  for  and  struggle 
through  a  lesson,  only  to  pick  up  a 
magazine  and  read  that  he  should 
have  been  going  up  when  he  was 
going  down;  that  his  shoulders  should 
have  been  waiting,  or  even  going  the 
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Shown  left,  is  men’s  “Emperor”  parka  made 
of  nylon  taffeta  outer  shell  with  red  100%  about 
Dacron  quilted  inner  lining  —  zipper  chest  3  95 
pockets,  surcoat  length.  Right  boy’s  Cham¬ 
pion  parka  of  100%  nylon  taffeta  in  classic 
style,  zipper  pouch  pocket,  a  rugged  action 
performer. 

Be  sure  to  see  our  “Ski-lastic”  stretch  pants 
for  men  and  women. 


write 

For  name  of 
nearest  dealer 


600  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


IJoiVy  om, 


waiting  for  you  every  season  at 


Glassed  in  livinq  areas,  patio  balconies,  large 
bedrooms,  livingrooms,  tile  baths,  all  built  in  modern 
buffet  kitchens,  custom  furni:hings  and  interior 
decorations  available,  protected  parking,  maintenance 
service, optional  maid  service  .  .  , 

A  select  few  will  soon  enjoy  Aspen,  comfortably 
situated  at  the  lusuriant  Kristailhaus-cooperative 
apartments.  Complete  $10,780,  terms  if  desired. 
Minor  yearly  maintenance  charges. 


Write  for  brochure: 

WEB  INVESTMENT  COMPANY 

4151  So.  University 
Cherry  Hills,  Colo. 


EAST  BURKE,  VT. 
VERMONT’S  MOST  SCENIC  AREA 


Mile  tong  POMALIFT,  6  miles  of  trails. 
Novice,  Intermediate,  and  Expert,  1550 
ft.  vertical  drop,  4-acre  Beginners  tow 
slope.  Ski  School,  Ski  patrol,  2  warming 
shelters,  restaurant,  ski  rental  and  repoir. 


For  further  information,  write: 


%xelu«iv.  U.S.  Dietributor - SPORT  IMPORTS 

«257  TiLOEN  AVE.  .  LOS  ANGELES  34,  CALIF. 


other  way,  instead  of  leading  the  skis 
into  the  new  direction;  that  his  hips 
can  do  all  sorts  of  things.  .  .  .  Also, 
last  winter  could  have  been  even  more 
disconcerting  for  the  instructor.  One 
of  them  was  asked  if  he  taught 
“welding!” 

It  is  fair  to  say,  though,  that  neither 
the  beginning  skier  nor  the  instructor 
takes  the  leading  role  in  blowing  up 
the  present  technique  situation  into  a 
major  controversy  and  a  minor  disrup¬ 
tion  in  skiing’s  development.  After  all, 
the  beginner  takes  on  the  student  at¬ 
titude  of  resigning  himself  to  that 
hopeless  hit-me-again  mixture  of  drill 
and  hazing.  At  the  other  extreme,  the 
professional  instructor  enjoys  a  cer¬ 
tain  perspective  and  worldly  experi¬ 
ence  that  doesn’t  let  him  get  too 
“shook  up”  at  a  mere  change  in  the 
physical  laws  of  the  universe.  A  suc¬ 
cessful  ski  instructor  is  altogether  too 
professional  to  be  caught  blinking 
back  the  tears,  even  if  confronted  with 
absolute  proof  that  things  are  just  the 
opposite  of  the  way  he’s  been  saying 
they  are  in  the  past. 

Concerning  apparent  contradictions 
with  past  teachings,  a  thoughtful 
teacher  realizes  that  any  field  of 
learning  is  a  circular  whole;  depend¬ 
ing  on  where  you  choose  to  start  with 
your  teaching,  you  can  always  run 
into  someone  coming  the  other  way. 
For  example,  history’s  province  is  the 
influence  of  the  past  on  the  present. 
So  one  teacher  starts  with  the  present 
and  follows  influences  backward,  and 
another  moves  from  past  to  present. 
For  as  the  past  is  revealed  only  in  the 
present,  the  present  is  understood 
only  through  the  past. 

So  with  ski  instruction:  you  can’t 
ski  without  speed;  you  can’t  speed 
without  control;  but  if  you  teach  con¬ 
trol  are  you  teaching  skiing?  Or  can 
you  start  with  speed  and  work  back¬ 
ward? 

So  with  wedeln:  there  is  no  argu¬ 
ment  at  all  about  the  finished  product 
—the  end  sought.  There  is  not  even 
any  change  here.  Racers  and  accom¬ 
plished  skiers  are  not  changing  and 
have  not  changed  styles  (as  the  jump¬ 
ers  have,  for  instance).  No,  the  excite¬ 
ment  is  completely  concerned  with 
the  means  to  the  end,  the  approach— 
where  to  enter  the  circle. 

It  is  really  what  we  may  call  the 
“middle-class  skier”  who  is  working 
wedeln  up  into  a  kind  of  sputnik  visi¬ 
tation  that  threatens  to  cast  an  air 
of  confusion  and  uncertainty  across 
the  ski-learning  eflFort  of  this  winter. 


★  ★ 

^^Fully  engineered  in  1958  for  1958’^ 


WESTERN 
SKI 

LIFTS 


Lifts  in  operation: 

Mount  Shasta, 
California 

Pico  Peak, 
Rutland,  Vermont 

Catamount, 
Hillsdale,  New  York 

Nelson, 
British  Columbia 

Chateau  Imc  Beauport, 
Lac  Beauport,  Que. 

Far  Hills  Inn, 
Val  Morin,  Quebec 

Mont-Blanc, 
Saint-Faustin,  Que, 


See  these  Western  lifts  in  operation  or  consult  with 
their  respective  operators.  Find  out  why  these  oper¬ 
ators  decided  that  for  better  engineering  and  lower 
prices  WESTERN  was  the  lift. 

THE  NEW  PONY  EXPRESS  ★  ★  ★  ★ 

★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★ 


Automatic  T-Bar,  capacity  1000  skiers  per  hour.  For 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  ski  lift  business,  a 
standard  item  done  as  a  production  job.  Span  1200 
feet.  Will  fit  any  slope.  Delivered  complete  to  the  last 
nut  and  bolt.  This  lift  enables  operators  of  longer 
slopes  to  have  more  than  one  lift  in  operation  and 
more  than  double  the  potential  of  their  uphill  trans¬ 
portation  facilities,  for  less  money.  Price:  $12,500 
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t  We  sell  any  and  all  parts  of  a  ski-lift,  inclutling  bull 
wheels,  line  sheaves,  hangers,  cable  clamps  and  drive 
mechanism. 

i  Fabricate  and  instaU  your  own  pylons  and  terminals.  We 
will  supply  the  engineering  for  the  whole  lift  and  all  the 
other  parts. 

I  J-Bars  lifts,  T-Bars,  Chair  Lifts  for  any  slope. 

I  All  our  lifts  are  rubberized  throughout,  your  wire  rope 
never  touches  steel,  every  wheel  is  mounted  on  double 
roller  bearings.  Our  new  hanger  is  the  sensation  of  the 
ski-lift  business  for  1958.  Ask  for  particulars. 

I  If  you  have  ski-lift  troubles  consult  with  our  engineers. 
I  Easy  payment  terms  available. 

I  In  Canada  consult  Canadian  Western  Ski  Lifts  Corpora¬ 
tion,  for  the  first  ski-lifts  entirely  manufactured  in 
Canada.  No  custom  duty  to  pay. 

WESTERN  SKI  MANUFACTURERS 


Western  United  States: 
Western  Ski  Lifts 
971  East  21  South  St. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Eastern  United  States  and  Canada: 
Maurice  Paquin, 

P.O.  Box  15, 

St.  Jovite,  Quebec 
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SKI-LIFT  RIDES 
...  can  be  WARM ! 

The  coldest  part  of  skiing  is  that  long,  chilling 
ride  back  up.  But  you’ll  arrive  at  the  top,  warm 
and  relaxed,  if  you  carry  heated  Jon-e  Warmers 
in  your  pockets  or  Jon-e  Body  Belt  or  MufiF. 
Jon-e  Warmers  are  beauti¬ 
fully  chrome-plated  and 
ruggedly  made  to  warm 
you  a  lifetime. 

Fully  guarante.'Mi.  To  oper¬ 
ate,  fill  with  Jon-e  Fluid 
and  ignite.  There  is  no  flame. 

Carry  in  flannel  carrying 
bag  provided  with  each 
warmer.  Lights  Ciga¬ 
rettes,  Too!  Simply  insert 
cigarette  into  the  hole  at 
the  top  of  the  warmer  and 
puff.  Works  in  any  wind. 

STAHDAKD  SIZE  heats  all  day  on  1  filling  (1  oz.) 
of  fluid.  Lights  cigarettes,  yet  costs  less  than  a 

lighter.  Flannel  bag  included . $3.95 

GIANT  SIZE  for  extrepie  cold,  heats  for  2  full 
days  on  one  filling,  lights  cigarettes .  .  .  $4.95 


N.w  JON-E  MUFF  for  skiers,  hunters,  football 
fans.  Zipper  pocket  holds  a  heated  Jon-e  Warm¬ 
er.  Adj.  belt  buckles  around  the  waist.  Feather- 
Ught  to  wear,  never  in  the  way,  the  Jon-e 
Muff  is  beautifully  made  of  water  resistant 
poplin,  100%  wool-lined.  Colors:  Red  or  brown. 
Muff  only . $3.50 


New  JON-E  BODY  BELT  hold  2  heated  Jon-e 
Warmers  over  the  kidneys,  where  the  shivers 
start.  Worn  over  all  clothing  it  k^ps  your  en¬ 
tire  body  warm.  A  must  for  skiers,  hunters, 
ice  fishermen.  Colorfast  scarlet  red.  Body  Belt 
only . $1.95 


I  O  O  K  F  O  I 


THIS  TRADEMARK 


at  (ki  shops,  hdwo.,  and  sporting  goods  counters 


Dept.  SM2  620  $.  Eth  Street,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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(1957,  the  year  of  sputnik  and 
wedeln!)  But  he  is  the  most  important 
skier  of  all.  He  represents  skier  num¬ 
bers;  more  important,  he  best  repre¬ 
sents  the  therapeutic  good  that  skiing 
as  a  vigorous  outdoor  winter  activity 
can  do  our  urban  society. 

But  some  of  this  big  class  of  skiers 
by  their  enthusiasm  become  as  infatu¬ 
ated  with  the  systems  and  theories  of 
skiing  as  others  do  with  equipment, 
and  still  others  with  after-skiing  re¬ 
freshment.  To  them  skiing  techniques 
are  dogmas  subject  to  definite  system¬ 
atizing— flash  cards,  check  cards, 
critique  cards  ...  do  this  and  that 
will  happen  .  .  .  push  button  instruc¬ 
tions.  This  is  skiing  reduced  to  en¬ 
gineering. 

But  skiing  is  much  more  of  an  art 
than  a  science— certainly  the  teaching 
of  it  is.  The  shadings  and  nuances  are 
infinitely  complex  and  infinitely  vari¬ 
able.  At  intervals  some  radically  new 
technique  proves  that  you  can  get  the 
same  results  “easier  and  better”  if  you 
do  the  exact  opposite  of  what  you 
always  believed  you  had  to  do.  Heavy- 
handed  analysis  beyond  a  certain  point 
is  like  certain  thorough  disections  of 
music:  it  would  be  better  to  listen 
than  tear  it  apart. 

The  brisk  upsurge  of  business  in 
those  ski  schools  first  introducing  the 
new  method  was  certainly  a  mixed 
blessing.  The  most  wedeln-enthused 
of  instructors  recognizes  that  beyond 
a  certain  point  a  general  air  of  con¬ 
fusion  in  the  public  mind  can  more 
than  offset  the  very  desirable  initial 
enthusiasm  accompanying  a  valuable 
new  approach.  For  the  most  part  the 
ski  schools  were  ready  for  the  stam¬ 
pede-some  enthusiastically,  some  de¬ 
fensively.  But  woe  betide  the  ski 
school  that  didn’t  get  its  wedeln  sign 
out  soon  enough! 

There  was  a  genuine  difference  of 
opinion  behind  a  fairly  united  front 
of  offering  the  new  technique  to  the 
public.  Many  schools  said:  “For  those 
who  are  ready.”  Some  said:  “Right 
from  the  beginning.”  Others  said:  “It’s 
nothing  new;  we’ve  been  teaching  it 
right  along”  (and  then  made  certain 
changes  as  every  good  ski  school  does 
every  year).  A  few  said:  “If  they 
want  to  learn  snow  sculpture,  we’ll 
teach  them!”  One  or  two  said:  “Non¬ 
sense.” 

Actually  what  matters  is  not 
whether  the  student  got  wedeln  or 
non-wedeln,  or  what  kind,  or  what 
modification.  What  matters  is  how 
much  of  a  glimpse  of  the  complete 
circle  of  basic  skiing  ability  each  in- 


SKI 

SARANAC  LAKE 

Five  Ski  Tows  in  Area 
Winter  Carnival — 
February  7th,  8th  and  9th 
For  Full  Information  Write 
Chamber  of  Commerce 
Saranac  Lake,  New  York 


HOTEL 

SARANAC 

Saranac  Lake,  New  York 
In  the  Heart  of  the 
Adirondacks 

•  Cocktail  Lounge 

•  Restaurants 

•  Garage  Facilities 

Five  Minutes  to 
Mount  Pisgah 

Twenty  Minutes  to  Whiteface 

Room  Tariffs  from  $5.00 — 
Special  Rates  to  Ski  Groups 


ALPINE  HOTEL 

Saranac  Lake,  New  York 
Broadway  at 
Bloomingdale  Avenue 
Complete  Ski  Facilities 
Tours  from  $4.75  Up 
Write  for  Full  Information 


OPERATES  DAILY 

3S00'  T-Bar  Lift 
Whitney  J-Bor  Lift 
2  Rope  Tows 
1000  aoes,  11  csayitti 
Iralli— iww  slalMa  slop* 

NEW  Snow  Making  Machine  assures 
skiing  December  to  April. 

All  lifts  $4  a  Pay.  Itsrar  far  thilprta 
Dsacotto’s  Jacksta  Ski  Sckatl 


JACKSON,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
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structor  was  able  to  give  to  each  stu¬ 
dent.  Does  the  student  begin  to 
identify  himself  with  the  skis,  as  does 
the  bicycle  rider  with  his  bike,  or  is 
he  merely  a  determined  passenger 
sending  messages  to  his  skiing  muscles 
“by  the  numbers?”  Real  harm  is  done 
when  a  good  instructor  is  pressured 
into  offering  a  teaching  technique  or  I 
a  method  he  does  not  completely  be¬ 
lieve  in,  is  not  enthusiastic  about.  Real 
harm  is  also  done  when  there  is  a 
question  in  the  pupil’s  mind  concern¬ 
ing  the  efficacy  of  what  he  is  being 
taught. 

But  the  opposite  is  also  true  and 


4UM/  \ 

OUict'AMOul 


Complete  data  on 
all  Utah  areas . . . 
length  of  season  . . . 
facilities . . .  accommo¬ 
dations  . . .  highway 
map  by  return  mail. 


Send  name  and 
address  to 
DEPT.  W-5 
Utah  Tourist 
and  Publicity  Council 
Utah  State  Capitol 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


ness,  it  it  were  to  be  pushed  by  the 
skiing  public  into  a  technique  war 
similar  to  the  classic  Empire  French 
versus  Arlberg  battle  of  ten  years  ago, 
some  wounds  from  which  have  still 
not  healed.  The  good  from  each  of 
the  techniques  persists  as  part  of  the 
teaching  repertoire;  the  exaggerations 
fade  away. 

Fear  not  that  wedeln  will  somehow 
pass  you  by.  Don’t  feel  that  you  must 
clutch  for  it,  as  for  a  good  thing  in 
the  market,  or  forever  look  back  with 
regret.  Its  value  will  soon  be  in 
even  the  most  conservative  school, 
smoothed  down  for  conservative  con¬ 
sumption. 

Fear  not  that  your  past  instruction 
is  wasted.  Not  so  in  either  the  general 
or  the  particular.  Wedeln  does  not  | 
deny  rotation.  It  offers  an  opposite 
extreme  and  several  stages  in  be¬ 
tween;  but  we  can  only  learn  one 
stage  at  a  time  so  it  doesn’t  too  much 
matter  at  which  of  several  points  we 
start. 

The  very  best  of  new  ideas  are 
those  that  crystahze  and  define  ac¬ 
tivity  until  then  only  vaguely  felt  and 
not  clearly  realized  and  relate  this 
activity  to  activity  already  clearly 
realized.  This  wedeln  does  to  a  re¬ 
markable  degree,  and  to  me  this  is 
the  strength  of  its  success. 


•  NO  WAITING  •  TWO  NEW  POMALIFTS 

200  and  1700  Ft.  Vertical  Rise  Right  at  the  Door  of 

KEONIDO  LiOlDa-E 

LEARN  TO  SKI  WEEKS,  7  Days  Room  and  Board 

Lift-us«,  instruction  —  in  Dormitory . from  $59.00 

Privoto  Room  and  Both .  .  $89.00 


SKI  SHOP,  RENTALS,  BAR  ON  PREMISES 


HONDO  LODGE,  BOX  1568  •  TAOS.  NEW  MEXICO 
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ASPEN 

where  die  eatmg 
is  as  good  as  die  ddiog. 

Cidinary  Guide 


•  food  e  drink  e  music  e 


Charcoal  Broiled  Steaks 

THE  RED  ONION 

Aspen,  Colorado 


the  cower  Mtle 


the  Sundeck 


wkere  ikisrs  neet  ts  tat— 
at  tht  tap  at  Atpaa  Mata- 
tale. 


<!Butl)o’si  ^toiss:  5nn 

A  CORNER  OF  THE  ALPS  IN  ASPEN 

breakfast  —  lunch  —  dinner 
afternoon  tea  —  pastries  —  bar 
accommodations 


TED  GORDON'S 


SEe  0tend€^^m€i^ 


Distinguished  Cellar  &  Cuisine 


LITTLE  NELL 

Best  Seafood  in  the  West 
Oyster  Stew,  Oysters  Rockefeller 
Late  Nifiht  Snacks 


FAIRBANKS 

(Continued  from  page  17) 
cxiuntry  trails  over  which  racers  from 
the  school  and  nearby  military  reserva¬ 
tions  compete  almost  every  weekend. 
Two  jumps,  one  right  on  the  campus 
and  the  other  a  mile  away,  see  regular 
use.  The  university  also  has  an  electric 
rope  tow  and  slalom  hill  on  campus  for 
the  use  of  the  students. 

But  the  place  everybody  goes  to  ski 
is  Cleary  Summit.  The  Cleary  Summit 
Lodge,  twenty-one  miles  north  of  Fair¬ 
banks  on  the  Steese  Highway,  provides 
three  miles  of  trails  and  open  slopes  for 
followers  of  the  downhill  sport.  On  days 
when  the  frost-filled  air  convinces  even 
the  much-heralded  dog-team  drivers  of 
the  wisdom  of  staying  in  bed,  booted 
and  parka-clad  figmes  strap  their 
boards  to  the  car  rack  and  sally  forth 
to  “the  Summit.”  Bob  McCann,  opera¬ 
tor  of  the  lodge,  embodies  the  general 
attitude  in  the  ads  he  runs  in  the  local 
paper.  During  really  cold  weather— the 
fifty-below  variety— he  advertises:  “. 
ski  at  Cleary  this  weekend.  It’s  twenty 
degrees  warmer  than  downtown.  Come 
out  and  warm  up!” 

While,  like  any  enterprising  young 
businessman,  McCann  sometimes  tends 
to  exaggerate,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
truth  in  his  sales  pitch.  The  2,200-foot 
difference  in  elevation  between  Fair¬ 
banks  and  his  lodge  often  means  a  tem¬ 
perature  variation  of  several  degrees. 
There  are  many  weekends  when  skiers 
fleeing  the  ice-fog-bound  city  find 
Cleary  highlands  “basking”  in  twenty 
below  zero  sunshine. 

Cleary  Lodge  itself  epitomizes  the 
devotion  and  enthusiasm  of  Alaskan 
skiers.  This  fall,  while  McCann  was  re¬ 
finishing  the  interior  of  the  main  build¬ 
ing,  a  flash  fire  started  that  destroyed 
the  whole  structure.  With  the  first  snows 
of  September  already  on  the  ground 
the  coming  winter  began  to  look  pretty- 
dismal  for  the  McCann  family  and  their 
clients. 

That  was  when  the  skiers  went  to 
work.  Weekends  found  volunteer  crews 
showing  up  at  the  Summit  with  tools 
and  a  desire  to  help  out.  One  week  the 
charred  framework  was  tom  down  and 
moved  away;  the  next  Saturday  the 
basement  went  in;  in  quick  succession 
the  new  framing,  flooring  and  roof  were 
put  up.  Before  the  snow  was  deep 
enough  to  distract  the  workers  from 
their  project,  the  new  lodge  was  ready 
to  go. 

Although  the  traditional  Alaskan  cus 
tom  of  helping  out  a  neighbor  in 
Continued  on  page  43 


Eastern  Ernie  soys, 

'DON'T  DELAY- 
JOIN  TODAY 
IT  PAYS  TO  BELONG" 

The  United  States  Eastern  Amateur  Ski 
Association  is  the  only  organization  in 
the  East  pledged  to  encourage,  advance 
and  improve  the  sport  of  skiing  and  be¬ 
cause  of  its  many  services  your  support 
benefits  you  as  well  as  your  sport. 

YOU  RECEIVE  .  .  . 

•  EASTERN  SKI  BULLETIN 

•  EASTERN  SKI  ANNUAL 

•  Vi  DAY  FREE  SKI  LESSON 

•  DISTINCTIVE  ARM  PATCH 

•  OPPORTUNITY  TO — 

—Rate  ability  through 
Uniform  Test 
— ^nter  competition 
—voice  opinion  in  sport 

YOU  SUPPORT  .  . . 

•  LOCAL  SKI  PATROLS 

•  SAFETY  PROGRAMS 

•  INTERNATIONAL  COMPETITION 

•  JUNIORS 

•  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 

•  COMPETENT  INSTRUCTION 


For  application  and  brochure  write: 

USEASA 
98  Main  Street 
Littleton  2,  N.  H. 


NOTE:  Subscription  to  Eastern  Ski  Bulletin  ond 
Eastern  Ski  Annual  available  $2.00  annually. 
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Aspen’s  Finest 


iiir 


Heated  Pool,  Lounge,  Complimentary  Breakfast 

For  Folder  Write:  The  Smuggler,  Aspen  1,  Colorodo.  Phone:  437; 


IK  SKI  RANCH 

ASPEN,  COLORADO 

10  apartments  with  modern  kitchen  snock  bar  & 
privote  both;  some  with  fireplace.  Apartments  vary 
in  size  and  ore  ideal  to  accommodote  large  groups 
os  several  moy  be  used  os  one  unit. 

Lounge  with  fireplace.  Radio  &  Record  Ployer. 
Large  Recreation  Room.  Finnish  *'$ouna’*  Both. 

10  minutes  from  town. 

We  offer  night  skiing  under  floodlights  with  our 
private  electric  rope  tow.  Also  skijoring  and  sleigh 
rides. 

Group  dinners  and  breakfast  available  by 
reservation. 

Rates:  $4.00  eoch  double 

$3.50  each  in  groups  of  3  to  5 
$3.00  each  in  groups  of  6  to  12. 

Larger  groups  quoted  on  request.  Copacity  60 
persons. 

For  infermotion  write:  leu  A  Hod  Deone 

T-Lazy-7  Ski  tonch  Atoen,  Colorodo 

Phone  WAInwt  5-7254 


GLORY  HOLE  MOTEL 

(High  in  the  Rockies) 

ASPEN,  Colorodo 


Only  30  feet  to  double  choir  lifts  to  mountoin  top. 
Ski  to  your  front  door. 


$$.00  per  person, 
double  occuponcy. 
Three  persons  to  o 
room,  $11.50 
Four  persons  to  o 
room,  $13.00. 
Cholet  Andreo— 
Accommodotes  up 
to  six  persons, 
cooking  focilities, 
rotes  on  request. 


Free  Swimming  Pool 

Eoch  room  hos  two 
lorge  double  beds, 
o  both  ond  shower. 


Aspen's 

Swiss  Chalet 

Individual  Units 
with 

Fireplaces  &  Snack  Bars 
AAA — Write  for  Rotes 


Don't  forget 

.  .  .  there's  skating  at  Aspen  now! 
3  sessions  Daily.  Expert  Instruction 

"Lefty"  Brinkman,  mgr. 


BLUE  SPRUCE 

”".‘2?"  _ of  IHf 

#  Distinctive  raoms  S  apartments 
overlaoking  ski  runt  thraugh 
huge  picture  windaws. 

#  Lounge,  coffee  bar,  complimentary 
continental  breakfast. 

#  Only  a  few  steps  to  lifts,  ros> 
taurants. 

ASPEN,  COLORADO 

WAInuf  5-3337 


ASPEN,  COLORADO 


POWDER 

SNOW 


Aspen  Meadows 


New!  Opening  this  season.  Heron 
double  chair  lift  to  top  of  Bell 
Mountain,  700  per  hour  capacity. 
Excellent  slopes  for  beginners,  in¬ 
termediates  .  .  .  and  experts,  of 
course!  Write  for  free  color  folder. 

Season  Extends 
to 

Mid  April 

HOTEL  JEROME  and  Alliml  Fropwties 

Dept.  14  Aspen,  Colorado 


Ski  down  to  the  Lift 
from  Aspen*s 

NORWAY 

LODGE 

L*  22  rooms,  22  baths 
•  Broakfast  sorvod 


The  Hightander 


The  picture  isn’t  ready  YET! 


SPARKLING  NEW 

Congress-Diners'  Club — Esquire  Club 

Truly  The  Lodge  Designed  With 
Guests  in  Mind 

Spacious  carpeted  rooms  with  tiled  tub  and 
shower.  Worm  hospitality  with  reloxed,  in¬ 
formal  fun  for  your  otter  ski  hours  in  our 
NEW  western  lounge.  Voriety  Hi-fi  when 
you  wont  it.  A  BIG  favorite  with  groups 
(responsible  baby  sitters).  Luxury  at  low 
cost.  Special  groi^  ond  weekly  rotes.  By 
reservotion  only.  Brochure  on  request. 

Bud  &  Helen  Miller 
P.O.  Box  398,  phone  Walnut  5-7081 
Aspen,  Colorado. 


NEW! 

Snow-making 

machines 


T-BAR 

LIFT 

4-Tows 


For  snow  all  the  time — it's  "never-fail-you"  Mt.  Ascutney. 
Machine-made  snow  is  but  one  of  many  exciting  new  fea¬ 
tures.  Everything  but  the  mountain  itself  is  different!  New 
skiing  fun  for  everyone — all  ages,  all  stages,  all  styles. 

SKI  SHOP — rentals  and  repairs 
SKI  SCHOOL  •  SKI  PATROL  •  RESTAURANT 


MT.  ASCUTNEY  SKI  AREA 


Leorn-fo-Ski  Weeks 


4  Days — 5  Nights 
from  $35 


Rooms  and  2  meals  daily 
Free  use  of  oil  area 
facilities — including  lifts. 


P.  O.  Box  A4-,  Windsor,  Vermont 

For  accommodations  phone:  Windsor  276 


CORTINA 

handcrafted  in  Italy 


IMPROVED! 

CORTINA  SKIS 

Laminated  hickory 
completely  encased  in 
CELLOFLEX  PLASTIC 
Unscratchoble 
100%  moisture 
resistant 
$79.95 


CORTINA  SAFETY 
SKI  POLES 


SNOW-BIRDS! 


MADE  OF  FIBERGLAS 
fully  shatterproof 
luxury  features  not  found 
in  any  other  ski  poles 
$14.95 


CHARTER  A  PLANE! 


.  .  .  At  ski  areas  equipped  with  Larch- 
mont  Engineering  snow-making  machin¬ 
ery.  It  snows  every  night,  when  you  want 
it  to  snow,  and  every  morning  you  ski  on 
fluffy  new  white  stuff!  Why  take  a  chance 
on  the  weather,  when  a  modern  ski  area 
offers  reliable  machine  made  snow  con¬ 
ditions? 


Fastest,  most  comfortable,  most  convenient 
way  to  any  ski  resort  in  the  U.S.  .  .  .  and 
it's  more  economical  too! 


CORTINA  new  styled 
LEATHER  SKI  GLOVES 
and 

AFTER  SKI  BOOTS 


Write  Today  for  Brochure! 


_  CHA»;. 

Service  offered  is  per- 


a  formed  by  Supplemental 
Air  Carrier  members  of: 

independent 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOG: 
CORTINA  SKI  CO. 
120  Wall  St. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  4 


r.,  \  INDEPENDENT 
AIRLINES 
ASSOCIATION 

/ Agent  for 

Member  Carriers 
District  7-2985 


LARCHMONT 

BLIZZARD 


IN  CANADA:  R.  Lanctot 
454  Est,  Rue  Rachel, 
Montreal 


Lorchmont  Engineering 
snow  making  equipment 
Lexington  73,  Mass. 


1328  I  Street,  N.W.,  Washington  5,  D.C. 
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SNUG  .  .  .  WARM  .  . 
COMFORTABLE 


Knit  especially  for  sklersl  '00®/ 


Springy,  absorbent  ... 
they  bring  warmth  and  rib 
comfort  to  snowy  slopes. 
Available  in  wool.  Nylon 
yarns,  Nywool  (Wigwam's  (fl 
own  combination  of  85®/a  ^ 
wool  ond  15®^  Nylon),  or 
Foot  Hugger  S-T-R-E-T-C-H 
styles.  At  leading  sport¬ 
ing  goods  and  department 
stores. 


Wtgwam  Mills,  Inc. 

Sheboygon,  Wisconsin  I00®4  wool 

In  Canada:  Hanson  Mills  Ltd.,  genuine  Rogg  sock. 

Hull,  Quebec 

for  every  spori . . .  and  everyday  wear,  too! 


To  help  you 

Ski  Better 


KASTINGER 

SKI  BOOTS 


Water  Blok 

The  leader  in  liquid  water  repellants  designed 
for  ski  equipment.  Spray  on  Ski  Boots,  Jackets, 
Pants,  Gloves,  etc.  See  your  dealer  or  write  to: 

Blok-Aid  Products  Co. 

P.O.  Box  973 
Fresno,  Calif. 


trouble  had  quite  a  lot  to  do  with  the 
rebuilding  of  the  lodge,  the  volunteer 
laborers  were  also  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  only  thing  that  allows  them  to 
ski  in  intense  cold  is  the  promise  of  a 
warm  refuge  close  at  hand. 

No  super-race,  these  people  are 
merely  outdoorsmen  who  have  learned 
to  live  with  the  elements  and  to  respect 
the  cold.  No  one— not  even  a  fanatical 
skier— can  tolerate  prolonged  exposure 
to  Arctic  temperatures  without,  at  least, 
extreme  discomfort.  That  is  why  a 
lodge  is  a  necessity. 

Oddly  enough,  these  cold-weather 
skiers  don’t  dress  a  great  deal  different 
from  their  southern  counterparts.  The 
clothes  most  of  them  wear  are  the  same 
as  are  seen  on  slopes  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try— with  the  possible  exception  of  a  re¬ 
cent  fad  for  hair  seal  ski  pants. 

For  thirty-below  skiing,  the  average 
man  wears  medium-weight  woolen 
longjohns,  wool  gabardine  ski  pants,  a 
light  woolen  shirt,  a  heavy  sweater  and, 
over  them  all,  an  ordinary  pullover  ny¬ 
lon  parka.  Two  other  necessities  are  a 
knit  headband— known  in  the  area  as  an 
“ear  brassiere”— or  hat  with  earflaps, 
and  goggles.  The  last  item  is  a  must  to 
prevent  severe  eye-watering. 


liS 


SKI 
The 
ALPS 


AUSTRIA,  SWITZERLAND,  FRANCE,  ITALY 
Via  AIRLINE  of  your  CHOICE 

ALL  EXPENSE 

INDEPENDENT  or  CONDUCED 

SKI  TRIPS  from  $S95.00  up 


For  Fol4<rs,  write 
STEVE  LOHR 

i  595  MaRison  A«i. 

Ntw  Yark.  «.  Y. 

Dear  Steve, 

Please  send  folders  for  INDEPENDENT 
SKI  TRIPS  C 

CONDUCTED  GROUP  DEPARTURES 
(specify  below) 

TEXAS  SKI  EXPRESS 


Febr 

IS 

Bernard  Bradley 

Kifzbuhel  and  Klosters 

Febr 

IS 

Bill  Whiteford  &  Ted  Close 

Fifth  Kitzbuhel  Ski  Safari 

March 

2 

Bill  HOVEY 

March 

7 

Dr.  Glenn  McDONALD 

Medical  Convention  in  DAVOS 

March 

8 

Dr.  Kurt  DE  CRINIS 

Medical  Convention  in  GASTEIN 

March 

8 

Muriel  and  Frank  SCOFIELD 

Sth  Annual  DeLuxe  Ski  Tour 

March 

14 

Hans  PALMER 

V.  W.  DeLuxe  Bus  Ski  Caravan 

March 

IS 

Gerry  MONOD 

3rd  Annual  DeLuxe  Ski  Tour 

March 

IS 

Paul  VALAR 

Sth  Annual  Spring  Ski  Tour 
June  to  August 

Independent  Ski-tours  ro  Potillo,  Chile  □ 

NAME  . 

ADDRESS  . 

CITY  .  STATE 


Cold  attacks  the  extremities  first— in 
this  case  the  hands,  feet,  ears  and  nose. 
These  are  the  places  which  must  be 
protected,  and  therefore  merit  the  spe¬ 
cial  equipment.  Even  at  that,  nothing  is 
used  which  is  strange  to  the  “outsider.” 

Standard  imported  downhill  boots 
are  used,  but  more  room  is  left  for 
socks  and  circulation.  Most  people  wear 
two  pairs  of  woolen  socks  and,  when 
lacing  up,  tend  to  give  the  toes  room 
to  wiggle  around.  Gloves  impair  circu¬ 
lation,  so  mittens  are  invariably  worn. 
A  popular  combination  which  is  effec¬ 
tive  in  all  but  the  coldest  weather  is  a 
pair  of  leather  chopper  mittens  worn 
over  one  pair  or  two  pairs  of  woolen 
liners.  To  keep  the  always  sensitive 
nose  from  icing  up,  a  scarf  is  worn 


means  tradition  in  ail 

winters  ports! 

Choose  one  of  the  four 

leading  hotels 

THE  KULM 

Anton  R.  Badrutt 

THE  CARLTON 

R.  F.  Muller 

THE  PALACE 

Andrea  Badrutt 

THE  S  U VR  ETTA 

Bert  Candrian 
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MAMMOUTH 

MOUNTAIN 

Expert  Instruction  for 
Every  Skier!  Mammoth 
Mountain  Ski  School. 
GUS  WEBER,  Director; 
8  certified  instructors. 
Class  sessions  and  pri¬ 
vate  lessens  daily. 


For  information  write: 
MAMMOTH  MOUNTAIN 
Chairlifts 

Mammath  Lakes, 
California 


©'2Cii«Rtn-Uiiai('<^^ft5tlw;(Ut9«toH«(aSiH«8iZvEr®ftoli»-4r^  ' 
®  Bowiic  C)CMUi.SoSiiiFS«rRfin«.CAm^ 

0"  iDMlirT-lBICTN360a.VbRlllS{|0M;CM3MPnHN|.®AMDOlgM-/^ 

®  5t  Aww-iW  ®fti*«sitD«»lin  ®  PwNStiDttitT 


THE  CHRISTIANIA 

Lodge,  Restaurant  &  Cocktail  Lounge 


MIDWEEK  SPECIAL 


(Sunday  to  Friday) 


Includes:  Room 

(double  occu¬ 
pancy)  with  pri¬ 
vate  bath.  Break¬ 
fast  and  dinner. 
Ticket  for  both 
chairlifts. 


Phone 

Crowley  Lake 
429  or  write: 


THE  CHRISTIANIA 

Mammoth  Lakes,  Calif. 


All  your  skiing 
on  on 

ECONOMICAL 

Ski  Vocation 


f-7f 


9  Fun-Filled  Days  Of 
Skiing  At  Mad  River  Glen 


•  Our  unique  9-day  lift  ticket  lets 
you  ride  and  ski  to  your  heart’s 
content  for  any  nine  consecutive 
days. 

•  Come  on  Friday,  ski  the  next  two 
weekends  and  the  week  between — 
or  any  nine  days  you  prefer. 

•  This  is  a  real  bargain  rate!  At  the 
inns,  too,  you'll  find  rates  reduced 
for  a  Snday  stay. 

•  Here’s  a  chance  to  improve  your 
skiing  at  one  of  the  best  ski 
schools  in  the  EasL 

You’ll  have  fun  at . . . 


MAO  f?/V£R  <piew 


The  Place  for  a 
Skiing  Holiday 

WAITSFIELD,  VERMONT 


Sharpen  your  tochrtiquo  and  got 
in  condition  for  tho  tki  cooMon 
by  tponding  an  oarly  vacation 
at  A^ad  Kivor  Glon, 


Traditional  Meeting  Place  of  Mammoth  Skiers 
Candlelight  Dining  Room  •  Tavern  Bar 
Dancing  in  the  Rumpus  Room 


MIDWEEK  SPECIAL  .  .  . 
AS  LOW  AS  $44 

(in  double  occupancy  private  room — 
no  dorms!) 


•  Lodging  for  5  nights — Sun¬ 
day  night  to  Friday. 

•  Two  meals  a  day. 

•  Unlimited  use  of  choir  lift 
facilities. 

For  information  or  Reservation,  write,  wire 
or  phone: 

MAMMOTH  TAVERN 

Mammoth  Lakes,  Calif.  Phone:  Crowley  Lake  561 


ERBACHER 

SKIS 

also 

NEIPP  &  WALCH 
SKI  BOOTS 

and 

MARKER 

BINDINGS 

and 

other  outstanding  imports 
from  Bavaria  and  Austria 


GUENTHER  MEERGANS  CO. 

38  Maple  Ave.,  Swompscott,  Mass. 


mask-like  over  the  face.  This  serves  an¬ 
other  purpose,  too— filtering  the  cold  air 
before  it  reaches  the  lungs. 

Once  out  on  the  trail,  only  a  few 
precautions  are  required  other  than 
those  normally  attendant  to  safe  down¬ 
hill  skiing.  Extreme  exertion,  and  the 
resulting  dehydration  which  is  often  er¬ 
roneously  called  “frosting  the  lungs,” 
must  be  avoided.  Another  taboo  is  the 
temptation  to  adjust  a  balky  binding 
with  the  bare  hand.  More  than  one  un¬ 
happy  “cheechako”  has  been  handi¬ 
capped  for  weeks  with  a  case  of  frost- 
burned  fingertips. 

But,  more  than  anything  else,  the 
Arctic  skier  must  learn  the  right  time 
to  seek  shelter.  As  strange  as  it  sounds, 
most  casualties  stem  from  overconfi¬ 
dence  rather  than  inexperience.  All  too 
often  some  zealous  soul  ignores  a  numb 
finger  or  ear  until  the  intermediate 
stages  of  frostbite  send  him  hobbhng 
back  to  the  lodge  for  a  painful  period 
of  thawing  out. 

Few  more  awesome  sights  are  seen 
around  a  lodge  than  that  of  a  person 
who  has  been  skiing  hard  for  any  pe¬ 
riod  of  time  in  the  Arctic  air.  With 
frost-encrusted  eyebrows,  a  white- 
tipped  nose  which  refuses  to  stop  run¬ 
ning,  and  a  jacket-front  glazed  with 
frozen  breath,  this  foot-stamping  ap¬ 
parition  would  be  forwarded  on  to  an 
aid  station  if  it  appeared  anywhere 
other  than  within  schussing  distance  of 
the  Arctic  Circle.  Instead,  room  is  made 
by  the  fire  for  another  pair  of  stiffened 
toes,  and  a  steaming  cup  of  coffee  is 
put  to  work  thawing  out  the  near-frozen 
nose.  After  a  while,  it  rises  as  a  normal 
human  being  and  goes  out  once  more 
to  battle  the  elements. 

All  this  isn’t  as  perilous  as  it  sounds. 
After  learning  just  how  much  he  is  able 
to  do  in  subzero  air,  it  is  amazing  how 
well  the  average  person  adapts  to  the 
conditions.  One  University  of  Alaska 
freshman,  accustomed  to  the  compara¬ 
tively  balmy  atmosphere  of  his  native 
Colorado,  spent  his  first  day  at  Cleary 
glued  to  a  lodge  couch,  extolling  the 
virtues  of  sunny  Aspen.  He  didn’t  be¬ 
lieve  people  could  survive,  let  alone  ski, 
out  in  “that  tow-equipped  refrigerator.” 
It  was  only  a  paltry  minus  eighteen  at 
the  time.  When  the  coach  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  team  told  him  he’d  have  to  do 
more  than  talk  about  the  good  old  days 
if  he  wanted  to  make  the  squad,  the 
youngster  finally  ventured  out— still 
mumbling  about  “masochism.”  By  the 
end  of  the  afternoon,  he  was  shedding 
clothes  with  the  toughest  of  the  old- 
timers. 
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The  folks  around  Fairbanks  are  justi¬ 
fiably  proud  of  their  ability  to  ski 
under  seemingly  impossible  conditions. 
The  Cleary  Summit  Ski  Club— probably 
one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  skiing  or¬ 
ganizations  in  existence  anywhere— long 
ago  decided  that  such  devotion  war¬ 
ranted  some  special  form  of  recognition. 
The  result  was  a  set  of  arm  brassards 
which  the  club  bestows  on  each  of  its 
members  who  completes  a  rather 
unique  course  of  qualification. 

Each  new  member  sews  a  club  em¬ 
blem  on  his  jacket— an  unusual  design 
in  itself.  Then,  when  the  mercury  drops 
to  twenty  below  and  the  neophyte  still 
sticks  to  his  skiing,  he  is  awarded  a 
small  patch  marking  that  accomplish¬ 
ment.  And  if  he’s  still  around  when  it 
gets  down  to  thirty  below,  he  adds  an¬ 
other  patch  which  announces  that  feat. 
The  sum  of  all  three  adds  up  to  a  man 
who  likes  his  skiing.  •  There  is  serious 
talk  of  adding  a  fourth  award.  You 
guessed  it— forty  below! 

Another  surprise  to  “outsiders”  is  the 
increasing  popularity  of  racing  in  the 
north  country.  While  cross-country 
competition  was  being  conducted  as 
early  as  1900,  downhill  racing  has  had 
a  shorter  history.  In  the  past  few  years, 
great  steps  have  been  taken  in  the  in¬ 
terior  with  the  formation  of  a  regular 
racing  committee  and  the  attendant 
standardization  of  rules.  Teams  from 
the  many  military  installations  in  the 
territory,  the  civilian  clubs,  and  the 
University  of  Alaska  compete  almost 
weekly  during  the  spring  months. 

To  keep  up  with  the  growth  of  the 
sport.  Bob  McCann  has  been  steadily 
improving  his  development  at  Cleary 
Summit.  Last  season  he  installed  a  new 
1,800-foot  rope  tow  which  opened  up 
a  whole  new  area  for  his  customers’  use. 
Last  summer  he  acquired  his  own  “cat” 
and  was  able  to  make  great  progress  in 
clearing  the  slopes.  Although  the  loss 
of  his  original  lodge  has  set  him  back 
somewhat.  Bob  plans  to  continue  ex¬ 
panding  until— and  he  crosses  his  fingers 
when  he  says  this— “we  think  we  can 
make  a  T-bar  pay  for  itself.” 

With  a  northern  slope  location  that 
catches  and  holds  skiing  snow  from  the 
end  of  October  until  early  in  May,  and 
a  swelling  Fairbanks  population  hungry 
for  recreation  during  the  long  winter 
months,  this  seems  to  be  an  eventuality 
rather  than  a  dream.  The  only  thing 
that  could  stop  him  would  be  the 
weather— and  it’s  never  too  cold  to  ski! 


As  a  leading  manufacturer  of  T-Bar  and  Chair  Lifts, 
Roebling  realizes  that  the  most  important  power  of  any 
lift  is  its  earning  power.  Consequently,  a  Roebling  lift  is 
much  more  than  wire  rope,  pulleys,  chairs,  etc.;  it  is  an 
engineering  project.  Such  factors  as  safety,  comfort,  year- 
round  service  at  rated  capacity  and  economy  of  operation 
are  first  considerations.  When  these  factors  are  properly 
considered,  good  earning  power  becomes  a  reality. 

Roebling  is  in  the  enviable  position  of  being  able  to 
offer  unparalleled  engineering  knowledge  and  materials 
for  ski  lifts  of  virtually  any  length  and  capacity.  If  you 
are  considering  a  new  ski  lift,  you  will  do  well  to  con¬ 
sider  Roebling. 

For  any  kind  of  information  on  ski  lifts,  their  design, 
construction,  operation  and  maintenance,  write  Bridge 
Division,  John  A.  Roebling’s  Sons  Corporation,  Trenton 
2,  New  Jersey. 


Call  on 
Roebling  for 
replacement 
wire  rope  for 
your  ski  lift 
or  chair  lift 


Broncfi  Offices  in  Principat  Cithi 
Subsidiary  of  Tha  Colorado  Pool  and  Iron  Corporolion 
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Everything 

from  j\bfahrtsschi 
to  ^ipfelmuetze 

at 

The  Arlberg  Inn  Ski  Shop 
Rte.  11 -A 

Laconia-Gilford,  N.  H. 

Kaestle  •  Hart  •  Fischer  •  Strolz  • 
Richer  •  Edelweiss  •  Sportcoster  • 
Marker  •  Stretch  pants  •  and  a  most 
unusual  collection  of  imported  sweaters 

Freddie  Nachbaur 


Garmisch 


SKI  BOOTS 


. . . -  - - - - ipion 

Badrutt’s 

PALACE  HOTEL 

St.  Moritz,  Switzerland 


Telepherique  Corviglio-Plz  Noir,  10,- 


000  ft.,  and  two  new  skilifts  Val 
Soluver  —  Diavolezza  telepherique  — 
Powder  snow  skiing  until  Eoster. 


Modern  Polish  racer  exhibits  latest  ^ 
in  reverse-shoulder  slalom  technique 


Skiing  is  a 
Popular  Sport 
in  Poland 


FOR  MOST  SNOW! 


at  fine  shops 


A  Polish  sportswriter  reports  on 
skiing  in  the  Tatra  Mountains 


by  Zbigniew  Mikolajczak 


across  the  street  from 
TuckermatCs  Ravine 


•  3,000-foot 
T-Bar  now 

in  operation! 


1  •  NOW  OPEN 

~l]r\  I  6,800-foot  . 

_ I  Gondola  litt  will 

■  carry  600  skiers 
M  an  hour  to 

g  the  summit! 

m  200-foot  wide  open 
M  slope,  %-mile  long  — 
Polecat  Trail  2  miles 
long  —  Famous  Wildcat 
^  Trail  widened  —  Ski  School  by 
Bruce  Fenn  —  Carroll  Reed  Ski  Shop 
and  rentals  —  Restaurant. 


In  the  White  Mt.  National  Forest 

WRITE  WILDCAT  MOUNTAIN  GONDOLA 
PINKHAM  NOTCH,  GORHAM,  N.  H. 
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ZAKOPANE,  site  of  the  last  pre-war 
world  alpine  championships,  re¬ 
mains  the  ski  capital  of  Poland.  During 
the  winer  season  the  hotels,  resort 
lodges  and  ski  dorms  are  crowded 
with  sports-loving  Poles.  During  the 
day  they  may  tour  in  the  rugged 
Tatra  Mountains  or  ski  the  famous 
FIS  I  and  II  trails  and  other  runs  in¬ 
cluding  a  new  slalom  slope  with  tow. 
After  skiing  they  enjoy  the  brew  popu¬ 
larly  labeled  “mountain  tea,”  which  is 
half  strong  tea  and  half  ninety-eight- 
proof  alcohol.  All  except  the  hard- 
training  competitive  skiers,  who  have 
made  a  good  showing  in  international 
competition  of  late. 

Zakopane  is  not  the  only  resort  in 
Poland,  of  course.  There  is  the  well- 
known  spa  Krynica,  and  Szczyrk  and 
Wisla  in  the  Beskid  Mountains,  noted 
for  their  beautiful  scenery,  and 
Szklarska  Poreba  and  Karpacz  in  the 
Karkonosze  Mountains. 

In  1957  was  celebrated  the  fiftieth 


Horse-drawn  sleighs  contrast  with  A 
modern  shops  in  Zakopane,  top  resort 


Sport-Obermayer,  Importers 
Aspen,  Colorado 
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One  of  America’s 
great 

ski  resorts 

2  Heron  Double  Chair  Lifts — 
Magic  Carpet  Gondola  Tramway — 
Luxurious  Lodge — Bill  Klein 
Ski  Shop 


SKI  SCHOOL 

under  the  direction  of 

Foeger 

For  colorful  brochure,  rate  sheet, 
advantageous  Midweek  Rates, 
write ; 

The  Sugar  Bowl 

Nor  den,  Calif. — ^Tel: 
Norden-Garfield  63651 
Walter  E.  Haug — Mgr. 
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WARREN  MILLER 


HOME  SKI  MOVIES 


FOR  SALE  OR  RENT 


ACTION  STILLS 


anniversary  of  organized  skiing  in 
Poland.  For  it  was  in  1907  that  the 
Carpathian  and  Tatrai  ski  associations 
were  established.  During  this  1957 
jubilee  year  of  Polish  skiing,  Zakopane 
was  the  site  of  the  Czech  Memorial 
international  skiing  competitions. 

The  first  man  to  ski  in  Poland  in 
modern  times  was  Stanislaw  Barabasz, 
who  in  1880  designed  and  made  his 
own  skis.  He  began  this  contagion, 
building  up  such  a  large  following 
that  in  1894  he  led  the  first  ski  tour 
into  the  Tatra  Mountains.  In  1898 
the  first  Polish  handbook  on  ski  in¬ 
struction  was  published  in  Cracow. 
(It  was  the  fourteenth  “how  to  ski” 
book  published  in  the  world.)  Today 
there  are  180  ski  clubs  in  the  country. 

Skiing  in  Poland  originated  in  the 
classic  nordic  events  in  which  her 
champions  have  been  most  successful. 
Such  skiers  as  Bronislaw  Czech,  holder 
of  the  unofficial  world  downhill  speed 
record  in  1928,  and  Stanislaw  Maru- 
sarz,  who  contended  in  every  major 
skiing  competition  from  1932  to  1956, 
set  the  pace  for  the  younger  com¬ 
petitors  of  today. 

Among  those  who  deserve  present 
recognition  are:  Franciciszek  Gron- 
Gasienica,  winner  of  a  bronze  medal 
at  Cortina;  Tadeusz  Kwapien,  who 
beat  all  middle-European  opponents 
in  the  FIS  Ski  Week  at  Garmisch- 
Partenkirchen  in  1957;  Maria  Kow¬ 
alska,  who  won  the  special  slalom  at 
Grindewald  a  year  ago  last  month. 

Keep  your  eye  on  the  Polish  FIS 
team  this  year.  Although  her  skiing 
history  dates  well  before  the  turn  of 
the  centmy,  Poland  is  really  just  be¬ 
ginning  to  make  a  name  for  herself 
as  a  skiing  nation. 


Shop  in  the  North  Country 
at  a  serious  ski  shop 

A  friendly,  unhurried  atmosphere 
where  close  attention  is  paid  to  the 
proper  fitting  of  correct  ski  wear  and 
equipment. 


A  carefully  selected  choice — by  ski 
specialists — of  the  finest  imported 
and  domestic  ski  equipment  and 
clothing  for  the  beginner  and  ex¬ 
pert.  Complete  repair  and  rental 
service. 

Open  7  days  a  week. 

In  the  Village 

JACKSON,  N.H. 


World  champs  in  action,  FontotHc 
deep  powder,  beoutiful  scenery, 
Europe,  North  Americo,  Alaska,  South 
America,  40  resorts  to  choose  from. 
RENT  SOUND  FILMS  FOR  THAT 
SPECIAL  PARTY. 


AVAILABLE  IN  •  MM  OR  16  MM. 
BLACK  AND  WMTE  OR  COLOR. 
PRICES  START  At  $2.95 


8  X  10  stM  photos  by  the  world's 
greolest  ph^egrophers.  Now  ovoH* 
able  to  decorote  your  den  or  ski 
lodge.  Pockoge  of  6  for  $4.95.  Six 
resort  ossortments  to  choose  from. 
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FOR  FRCE  IlLUSTRATED  CATALOG,  WRITE; 
WARREN  MILLER  PRODUCTIONS 
113  N.  VERMONT 
LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 


^‘::^G0GGLES 


•  Widoly  Copi«d— Novor  EqiKil«d 


Ski  and 
Sport  Model 

$2.95 

with  amber 
and  smoke  lenses 


Soitsides 

Model 

$2.25 

with  amber,  smoke 
and  clear  lenses 


All  Sport  Model 

$1.00 

in  amber,  smoke 
or  clear 


H.  L.  Bouton  Co. 


Buzzards  Bay,  Moi 


ALPINE  ROSE 
LODGE 

Center  of  Fun  Skiing 
In 

Famous  Utah  Powder 


Two  Modern  Chair  Lifts 


HOUSE  OF  EDELWEISS 

Brighton’s  Complete  Ski  Shop 


Certified  Ski  School 
K.  SMITH,  Director 


All  rates  indude  private  room, 
breakfast  and  dinner. 


Food  at  its  best  in  a 

rustic  alpine  atmosphere. 

For  complete  information  on  all 
details  of  a  Brighton  ski  vacation: 

ALPINE  ROSE 
LODGE 

Brighton,  Utah 
Phone:  Brighton  #4 


Snowshoe'  Fran 
of  Soda  Springs 

A  gal  who  runs  a  ski  lodge 

by  Jim  Scott 

Fran  Couillard  is  one  gal  who 
manages  a  ski  resort  all  by  herself. 
Her  charge  is  the  Donner  Summit 
Lodge,  a  center  of  ski  activity  near 
Soda  Springs,  Calif. 

She  has  die  equipment  for  the  job: 
five  feet,  eleven  inches,  slender  and 
supple,  she  can  do  any  task  as  adroitly 
as  a  man.  Her  long-fingered  hands 
move  rapidly,  like  a  boxer’s— whether 
pounding  a  typewriter  or  putting  on 
car  chains  for  some  lesser  woman 
caught  in  a  snowstorm. 

Even  more  impressively,  she  has 
made  a  profit  for  the  owner— a  feat 
her  male  predecessors  failed  to  accom¬ 
plish.  TThe  size  of  the  lodge  keeps  her 
constantly  busy.  Supplemented  by 
three  large  cabins,  it  can  accommodate 
127  guests.  In  summer  Fran  works 
from  10:00  a.m.  to  2:00  a.m.  and  in 
the  winter  she  often  puts  in  an 
eighteen-hour  day. 

When  Fran  finds  time  for  sleep,  she 
sprawls  out  on  the  floor  of  her  room. 
“There’s  nothing  more  comfortable 
than  a  hard  floor  to  relax  on,”  she 
says,  thumping  on  the  wood  for  em¬ 
phasis.  “It  puts  me  to  sleep  immedi¬ 
ately.”  On  her  doctor’s  advice,  Fran 
gave  up  soft  mattresses  for  solid  com¬ 
fort  after  she  injured  her  back  in  a 
bus  accident  seven  years  ago. 

Before  her  accident  Fran  skied 
throughout  the  high  reaches  of  the 
Sierras.  The  crash  damaged  one  leg  so 
that  now  she  uses  snowshoes  instead 
of  skis.  In  1951  she  proved  her  mettle 
as  a  veritable  feminine  “Snowshoe” 
Thompson. 

This  was  the  year  when  the  “City 
of  San  Francisco”  train  was  trapped  in 
the  Donner  Pass,  about  nine  miles 
from  her  lodge.  Fran  was  one  of  the 
first  to  reach  the  stranded  train— on 
snowshoes.  Like  “Snowshoe”  nearly  a 
century  before,  she  carried  medicine 
and  supplies  on  her  back.  After  reas¬ 
suring  the  passengers  that  help  was 
on  the  way,  she  began  to  photograph 
the  scene  that  was  making  headline 
news  across  the  country.  Her  films 
were  carried  by  dog  team,  then  by 
car  to  Reno  where  they  were  flashed 
around  the  world  by  the  Associated 
Press. 


Once  while  being  interviewed  on  a 
radio  hook-up  near  the  isolated  train, 
Fran  ahiiost  became  a  headline  herself 
—bordered  in  black.  The  interview 
took  place  in  a  nearby  cabin.  Suddenly 
the  walls  began  to  crumble.  “Good 
gosh,”  she  yelled  into  the  microphone, 
“the  place  is  coming  down.”  As  a 
result  Fran  received  375  letters  from 
all  over  the  world,  asking  if  she  had 
escaped  the  crash.  She  had. 

Fran  has  never  lost  her  interest  in 
skiing.  Lately  she  has  been  working 
on  the  revival  of  the  Donner  Trail 
Memorial  Ski  Race,  which  is  a  cross¬ 
country  tw’enty-six  miles  in  length. 
The  country’s  longest  race,  it  runs 
from  Summit  to  Emigrant  Gap  over 
the  Donner  Trail.  She  has  been  as¬ 
signed  to  mark  the  exact  route  thd 
skiers  will  follow. 

Anything  that  has  to  do  with  the 
history  of  California,  especially  the 
Sierras  and  Donner  Pass,  fascinates 
Fran.  Last  summer  she  was  able  to 
follow  part  of  the  laying  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Pacific  oil  pipeline  from  Rich¬ 
mond,  Calif.,  to  Fallon,  Nev.,  which 
runs  through  Donner  Pass.  Many  of 
the  workers  stayed  at  her  lodge. 
Whenever  she  could,  she  went  with 
them  to  make  certain  they  were  fol¬ 
lowing  the  precise  route  once  taken 
by  the  ill-fated  Donner  party. 

She  has  a  lot  of  youngsters  working 
for  her.  They  come  and  go  on  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  notice.  She  remarked,  “They 
don’t  have  much  to  do  here.  I  guess 
what  I  need  is  a  bunch  of  authors. 
They  seem  to  appreciate  the  isolation 
more  than  other  people.”  Fran  should 
know.  She’s  a  bit  of  an  author  herself.. 
She  used  the  solitude  to  put  together 
a  70,000-word  book  of  verse  in  1954 
on  the  early  history  of  California. 

Fran’s  own  history  reveals  that  she 
first  lost  her  heart  to  the  high  Sierra 
country  over  twenty  years  ago.  She 
was  moved  by  the  wild  flowers,  tall 
firs  and  pines,  exhilarating  air,  the 
change  of  season,  skiing— so  much  that 
she  vowed  she  would  someday  return 
to  live  in  these  mountains. 

Fran  worked  at  many  jobs  before 
she  could  fulfil  this  vow.  In  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  she  was  employed  by  an  adver¬ 
tising  agency  as  a  model,  secretary, 
publicist  and  account  executive.  Next 
she  served  as  a  designer  and  press 
agent.  In  1942  she  took  a  month’s 
leave  from  this  company— and  never 
returned.  That  year  she  gained  her 
first  experience  in  hotel  management 
at  the  Donner  Summit  Lodge,  where 
she  remained  until  1946. 

Fran  and  her  husband.  Art,  oper- 
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ated  a  grocery  store  in  Soda  Springs. 
Fran  happened  to  be  away  when  a 
disastrous  fire  in  1951  completely  de¬ 
stroyed  the  store  and  their  apartment 
and  took  the  lives  of  their  dogs.  Art 
was  severely  burned  while  fighting  the 
holocaust  and  was  hospitalized. 

.■Mter  his  recovery  Art  took  over 
the  post  office  located  in  the  Soda 
Springs  Hotel.  Fran  joined  him  early 
in  1954.  She  was  so  efficient  at  this 
job,  she  was  oflFered  the  assistant 
managership  of  the  Conner  Summit 
Lodge.  The  following  year  she  be¬ 
came  manager. 

Fifteen  employees  are  under  her 
guidance.  Her  assistant  manager  is  an 
old  friend,  Peggy  Travis.  Fran’s 
mother  is  also  a  member  of  the  hotel 
staff.  The  mountain  people  there  know 
Fran  as  a  warm-hearted  taskmaster. 
Brusque  on  the  exterior  and  given  to 
salty  language,  she  is  respected  for 
the  help  she  gives— particularly  to 
those  in  distress. 

Her  duties  as  manager  are  varied. 
She  tells  of  a  task  that  raised  blisters 
on  her  hands:  “1  thought  I  only  had 
to  supervise  the  installation  of  sewage 
repairs,  but  first  I  had  to  find  700  feet 
of  pipe  which  had  been  installed 
twenty-five  years  before— and  no  one 
knew  where,  I  finally  dug  them  up. 
You  have  to  do  things  like  this  if  you 
want  to  be  in  the  resort  business.” 

Neither  man  nor  beast  frightens 
Fran.  Unruly  guests  are  quickly  ex¬ 
pelled  by  her  searing  volley  of  words. 
One  snowy  night  while  shoveling  the 
back  walk,  she  encountered  a  bear 
with  his  head  in  a  garbage  pail.  Fran 
handled  him  as  she  would  any  in¬ 
truder:  she  whacked  him  across  the 
rump  with  her  shovel.  He  wisely 
skidooed.  The  next  day  she  became 
depressed  when  she  heard  the  animal 
had  been  killed. 

Now  fifty-four,  Fran  is  still  increas¬ 
ing  and  accelerating  all  her  activities. 
Although  a  fast  typist,  she  now  uses 
a  tape  recorder  to  save  time.  A  ciga¬ 
rette  usually  bums  from  her  fingers 
as  she  races  about  her  ski  lodge  in 
pursuit  of  some  new  endeavor. 

When  the  first  blizzards  of  winter 
slash  across  the  Summit,  Fran  will 
jump  into  her  Jeep  station  wagon  and 
prowl  the  Conner  Pass  area  in  search 
of  stranded  motorists.  Once  she  was 
asked  if  she  credited  the  outdoor  life 
for  her  fine  complexion.  “Gosh  no,” 
Fran  replied.  “This  mountain  air  de¬ 
hydrates  your  skin.  I  use  up  a  four- 
dollar  tube  of  cold  cream  each 
month.” 
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2000  F*  CABLE  LIFT  •  RESTAURANT  WEST  OSSIPEE  .N  H 


ST.  BERNARD  MEDALS 

by  Country  Squire  CntU 
Inscribed  Pitroi  of  Nt.  Cliiibsrs  A 
Skiers  in  Englisb  k  Trench.  A  new,  use¬ 
ful  k  attractire  tift  to  gtre  yourself  or 
your  friends.  Hade  of  brass  with  leather 
thonis  to  attach  to  your  belt.  Send  $1 
each  (or  S3  for  sterlinz  silrer)  to: 

O’DONNELL  INDUSTRIES  u. 

Also  Wholesale  Marlkere,  Matt. 


look  no  hands  •  •  •  now  you 

con  toke  the  boby  skiing  WITH  you 

(fevuf  *KuUU€ 

Designed  by  o  skiing  dod  for  skiirig  For 
hiking,  comping,  shoppmg.  too.  A  sofe, 
comfortoble  bock  pock  for  children. 
OftOfR  TODAY 
Money  bock  gwaronte 

Dept  112  Word,  Colorodo 
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PLASTIC  SKI  BASES  AND  FINISHES 

famous  the  u-orld  orer 
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91  Yonge  Street,  Toronto,  Ontorio 
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PLYMOLD  COMPANY 


Scandinavian  .  .  . 


The  1-stop  shop 
for  all  your 
skiing  needs 


Ski  Trips  Arranged 


HEAD  Ski  Rentals 


New  York  City  TE  8-5665 
45  East  59  St.  (nr.  Madison) 
and  at  Bousquets,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


Norway  Has  So  Much  to  Offer 

hy  Frank  Elkins 


iTH  A  climate  which  provides  sid¬ 
ing  for  little  short  of  half  the  year 
and  with  terrain  that  ofiFers  siding  in 
all  its  varieties,  it  surprised  us  on  our 
previous  visit  in  1948  that  Norway 
didn’t  attract  far  more  skiers  than  had 
been  the  case. 

We  learned  then  that  the  enthusiast 
who  decided  to  come  to  Norway  had 
to  face  the  sea-trip  across  the  North 
Sea  with  an  even  chance  of  forty-eight 
hours  spent  writhing  in  his  cabin.  Be¬ 
sides,  the  Alpine  nations,  with  their 
summer  tourist  traflBc  already  well 
established,  had  made  a  good  start  on 
their  winter  resorts,  and  here,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  other  novices,  the  beginner 
felt  a  little  more  at  home  than  he 
might  in  Norway,  where  the  native 
population  was  almost  literally  “bom 
on  skis.” 

Things  are  now  changing  rapidly, 
for  Oslo  is  only  four  hours  removed 
from  London  and  some  fifteen  to 
eighteen  from  New  York.  In  addition, 
Norway  has  increased  her  winter 
sports  hotels  and  today  it  has  close  to 
eighty  top-grade  hotels,  which  offer 
every  service  and  amenity  which  even 
the  most  exacting  visitor  may  demand. 
In  addition,  there  are  countless  other 
hotels  and  pensions,  huts  and  cabins, 
capable  of  accommodating  an  army 
of  skiers. 

This  development  has  been  dictated 
not  least  by  domestic  demands,  for  in 
course  of  time  Easter  has  become  the 
great  national  holiday  when  every 
Norwegian,  released  for  one  glorious 
week  and  a  half  from  the  drudgery 
of  office  stool  and  factory  bench,  hies 
himself  to  the  mountains  for  the  an¬ 
nual  dose  of  sun  and  snow.  These 
mass  exoduses  from  towns,  coupled 
with  the  invasions  from  Denmark  and 
Sweden,  have  in  course  of  time,  made 
Norway  hotel-conscious  and  tourist¬ 
conscious  to  a  degree  that  a  chance 
visitor  of  twenty-five  years  ago  would 
hardly  credit. 

There  are  more  than  twenty  lifts 
and  tows  available  in  Norway,  but  the 
American  will  delight  in  the  terrain 
and  variety  of  skiing  combined  with 
the  hospitality  of  the  Scandinavians, 
who  make  the  visitor  very  much  at 
home  and  welcomed.  Instead  of  the 
congestion  of  the  continent,  the  visitor 
will  discover  lots  of  open  country, 
wonderful  “plateaus”  and  “plains”  for 
a  type  of  skiing  so  sadly  missed  and 


neglected  in  North  America,  that  of 
touring.  But  there  are  ski  lifts  at 
Tryvannskleiva,  just  outside  of  the 
capital  (the  only  European  capital 
which  is  a  winter  resorts  center  in 
its  own  right),  and  at  Lillehammer, 
Norefjell,  Geilo,  Voss  and  Oppdal. 
More  are  being  planned. 

The  visitor,  accustomed  to  con¬ 
gested  tow  and  lift  slopes  in  America, 
soon  joins  his  Norwegian  colleagues 
for  what  is  considered  their  favorite 
sport  and  soon  his,  too,  of  touring  or 
hiking  on  skis.  With  rucksack  on  back, 
he  sets  off  for  a  day’s  skiing,  using 
map  and  compass  to  find  his  way.  The 
chain  of  comfortable  tourist  huts  pro¬ 
vide  an  excellent  overnight  stay  and 
the  whole  winter  landscape  is  one’s 
playground.  The  skier  may  vary  his 
route  to  embrace  every  type  of  skiing, 
from  the  exhilarating  traverse  in 
powder  snow  down  the  slope  of  a 
great  glacier,  or  a  run  through  the 
dazzling  fairyland  of  a  great  pine  for¬ 
est,  with  each  tree  under  its  heavy 
mantle  of  snow  standing  sentinel,  like 
some  hooding  troll  of  fantastic  mien. 
This  is,  indeed,  the  people’s  sport 
which  brings  health  and  happiness 
every  year  to  countless  thousands  of 
Norwegians  and  tourists. 

'The  more  adventurous,  wanting  to 
make  a  clean  break  with  civilization, 
spurn  the  shelter  of  the  tourist  huts. 
They  prefer  to  spend  the  night  in  the 
snug  warmth  of  a  sleeping  bag,  in  a 
tent  or  igloo  of  their  own  construc¬ 
tion.  Dog  teams  have  become  in¬ 
creasingly  popular,  and  they  enable 
greater  quantities  of  food  and  equip¬ 
ment  to  be  taken  on  an  expedition. 

For  the  comparatively  inexpert 
skier  an  extended  tour  from  hut  to  hut 
is  probably  the  most  suitable  form 
of  sport.  One  may  adapt  mileage  and 
terrain  to  suit  one’s  ability.  One  will 
find  this  far  more  amusing  than  a  week 
hanging  sheepishly  around  the  nursery 
slopes,  hoping  not  to  be  quite  such  a 
fool  as  one’s  fellow  novice,  who  has 
just  taken  a  header  after  crossing  his 
skis. 

Apart  from  the  coastal  districts  of 
the  west  and  south,  where  winter 
sometimes  comes  and  goes  with  little 
snow,  literally  the  whole  of  Norway 
offers  skiing.  In  Oslo,  at  Nordmarka, 
skiing  starts  early  in  December,  and 
usually  lasts  until  the  beginning  of 
April;  in  the  great  mountainous  dis- 
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trict  of  east  and  central  Norway,  the 
Jotunheimen  Mountains  or  the  higher 
parts  of  Gudbrandsdalen,  snow  falls 
regularly  in  November  and  lasts 
through  Easter. 

Typical  Norwegian  terrain  is  said 
to  be  the  undulating  forest  country  as 
found  in  Nordmarka,  but  this  is  to 
forget  the  vast  Hardanger  Plateau, 
with  its  glacial  fields  and  escarpments, 
the  entire  range  of  the  Jotunheimen 
Mountains,  the  Rondane  Mountains, 
the  Sunnmore  “Alps”  and  a  score  of 
others.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  such  thing 
as  “typical  Norwegian  terrain,”  for 
the  whole  country  offers  every  type 
from  the  forest  trail  to  the  plateau 
and  the  exhilarating  peak  or  glacial 
field. 

All  hotels  have  ski  instructors  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  Norwegian  Ski  School. 
These  instructors,  too,  will  arrange  for 
the  visiting  skiers  to  take  the  various 
Norwegian  ski  tests,  which  entitle  the 
successful  candidate  to  wear  the  color¬ 
ful  Norwegian  ski  badge,  first,  second, 
and  third  class. 

Railroad  and  bus  facilities  are  am¬ 
ple  in  Norway  and  rates  extremely 
reasonable  at  the  first-  and  second- 
class  tourist  hotels  and  the  third-class 
boarding  houses,  pensions  and  tourist 
huts.  Costs  range  from  $4.00  to  $6.00 
per  day,  including  food  and  board. 


at  the  best  hotels,  while  three  dollars 
will  get  you  a  room  and  food  at  the 
third-class  pensions.  A  ten  per  cent 
service  charge  takes  care  of  tips,  etc. 

Too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  to 
Foreningen  Til  Ski-Idrettens  Fremme 
(Society  for  the  Furtherance  of  Ski¬ 
ing),  founded  in  1883,  for  its  wonder¬ 
ful  work  toward  the  vast  organization 
of  skiing  in  Norway.  Consisting  of 
close  to  50,000  members  of  all  ages, 
the  Ski-Foreningen  is  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  of  all  recreational  bodies  in  Nor¬ 
way. 

It  has  many  important  duties,  such 
as  preparing  and  maintaining  trails, 
cutting  new  trails,  supplying  free 
equipment  to  children,  maintaining 
overnight  touring  huts,  and  sponsoring 
the  world-famous  ski  museum  at 
Frognerseteren.  Other  jobs  performed 
by  this  tireless  and  tradition-steeped 
body  include  organizing  eastern  spring 
ski  tours  to  the  mountains  for  school 
children  for  a  ten-day  vacational 
period,  giving  free  instructions  to 
school  children  in  Oslo  park,  running 
ski  busses  for  boys  and  girls  to  Nord- 
marka,  and  conducting  the  greatest 
competitions  of  their  kind— the  Hol- 
menkollen,  which  belongs  to  Norway 
like  Derby  Day  to  England,  the  Grand 
Prix  to  Paris  and  the  World  Series  to 
the  United  States. 


Complete  15-day 
Holidays  as  low  as  OZO 

The  mightiest  slopes  in  the  world,  from 
Kitzbuhel  and  St.  Anton  to  Davos  and 
Garmisch-Partenkirchen  .  .  .  breath¬ 
taking  in  their  beauty  and  challenge 
...await  you  via  SAS.  Complete  ski 
holidays  include  flights  on  the  famed 
DC-7C  Global  Express  of  SAS,  trans¬ 
atlantic  from  New  York,  transpolar 
direct  from  California,  hotels,  meals, 
even  service  charges. 

Independent  Tours,  Too.  You  can  custom- 
build  the  ski  trip  of  your  dreams  —  via 
SAS.  Your  SAS  agent  will  help  you 
with  all  details.  Or  mail  coupon  below 
for  information. 

Visit  London,  Paris,  Too.  On  SAS,  you 
can  visit  up  to  17  extra  cities  for  only 
the  round  trip  fare  to  only  one  city! 


Co  now  -  See  your  SAS 


SAS  SKI  CLUB 

638  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  20,  N.Y. 


I  Rush  me  lull  detoifo  of  I 

i  X#X  SKI  HOLIDAYS  { 

J  Name _  ■ 

■  Address  • 

I  Chy _  I 

■  Sute _  I 
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SKI  OF  CHAMPIONS 


AT  F.  I.  S. 

DARTMOUTH  SKIS 
HANOVER,  N.H. 


FOCUS  ON 
SKIING 

by  W.  John  Upjohn 


SHOOTING  ski-movies  is  fun,  but  pro¬ 
jecting  un-edited  film  is  unadul¬ 
terated  boredom— for  your  friends. 
Editing  lends  the  spit  and  polish 
which  makes  a  series  of  unrelated 
shots  of  varying  quality  into  a  finished, 
entertaining,  story  telling  production. 
But  editing  is  tedious,  so  save  hours 
of  agonizing  over  an  editing  machine 
and  do  your  basic  chopping  in  the 
movie  camera.  Do  it  first  by  planning 
your  movie,  second  by  eliminating  the 
obviously  bad  material,  and  third  by 
getting  all  the  material  you  will  need. 

Simplest  method  of  cutting  time 
spent  editing  is  to  avoid  basic  errors, 
particularly  the  errors  in  focus,  ex¬ 
posure  and  steadiness. 

Focus  is  easy.  Because  you  will  be 
shooting  snow  in  bright  sunlight  most 
of  the  time,  youll  be  using  f-stops 
of  8,  11  and  even  16.  Properly  used, 
your  camera  becomes  a  universal  focus 
afiFair  as  easy  to  use  as  the  old  black 
Brownie. 

Exposure  is  less  simple.  Meters  give 
averages  but  youll  be  shooting  spe¬ 
cifics,  so  read  your  meter  against  the 
object  you  want  to  capture  on  film. 


Don’t  read  the  exposure  for  the  sun- 
hghted,  snow-covered  slope  and  ex¬ 
pect  it  to  be  correct  for  a  closeup  of 
the  skier.  Use  a  gray  card  (your 
dealer  has  them),  or  wear  a  ski 
sweater  with  the  same  reflective  value 
as  a  standard  gray  card. 

Rocky  films  can  be  real  eyeball- 
poppers;  they’re  the  most  common 
fault  in  most  home  movies.  They’re 
also  the  most  easily  corrected  fault. 
Wobbles  ruin  films,  and  the  longer 
lens  you  use  the  harder  it  will  be  to 
keep  your  camera  steady.  A  sturdy 
tripod  equipped  with  baskets  appro¬ 
priated  from  ski  poles  will  do  the  trick, 
but  tripods  are  bulky.  Skipod— made 
specifically  for  ski-photographers— 
makes  your  ski  pole  into  a  one-legged 
tripod  and  adds  neither  weight  nor 
bulk  to  your  ski  gear.  If  you  don’t 
have  either  Skipod  or  a  tripod,  shoot 
with  your  legs  wide  apart,  or  lean 
against  a  tree  and  hold  your  breath. 
Steadiness  alone  will  improve  your 
pictures. 

These  are  the  technical  improve¬ 
ments,  but  the  real  trick  is  the  story¬ 
telling.  Editing  requires  the  ruthless 


“Our  salesmen  have  all  gone  to  lunch,  but  I  know  all  about  those  tobogganing 

sticks.” 
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scrapping  of  film,  so  make  your  shoot¬ 
ing  pay.  Get  the  shots  you’ll  need,  the 
shots  outlined  in  the  last  issue  of  SKI 
plus  the  shots  which  answer  these 
questions: 

How  did  you  get  to  the  ski  slopes? 
Who  went  with  you?  What  did  the 
ski  area  look  like?  Was  it  fun  (close- 
ups  of  faces  show  pleasure)?  Was 
there  excitement  ( follow  a  skier  as 
we  suggested  last  month )  ?  What  does 
a  ski  pro  look  like  with  the  throttle 
down? 

A  solid  approach  to  a  ski  film  is  to 
present  a  series  of  incidents:  ski  class, 
the  lodge  and  the  area,  the  excite¬ 
ment  and  beauty  of  skiing.  Keep  this 
in  mind:  how  will  it  look  on  the 
screen? 

Tip:  steep  slopes  are  hard  to  record 
in  the  two-dimensional  camera.  Cor¬ 
rect  this  by  shooting  crosswise  to  the 
fall  line.  Use  a  relatively  long  lens  to 
increase  depth  (conversely,  a  wide- 
angle  lense  will  flatten  a  ski  slope 
faster  than  a  bulldozer). 

Check  your  timing  and  change  the 
pace  of  your  film.  You  can’t  stretch 
film  footage  so  make  your  scenes  long 
enough— but  not  all  the  same  length. 
Get  some  quick  vignette  shots  to  es¬ 
tablish  mood,  some  long  shots  of  the 
excellent  skiers.  Change  pace  by  tim¬ 
ing— also  by  movement.  Either  change 
positions  or  change  lenses  for  your 
various  sequences.  Establish  your 
location  by  showing  the  subject  in 
relation  to  his  surroxmdings.  Then, 
move  up  to  show  what  he  is  doing. 
Get  short  detail  shots.  Above  all,  get 
humor  into  the  camera  so  your  film 
will  record  the  light  moments  of  skiing 
—the  sport  is  for  fun! 

Don’t  bother  posing  your  friends. 
Unposed  pictures  usually  work  better 
when  you  assemble  films.  Do  get  a 
picture  of  the  lodge  sign;  it’s  a  good 
potential  title.  Do  get  pictures  of 
people  coming  up  on  the  tow.  Do 
change  shooting  positions  so  you  won’t 
have  yards  of  footage  showing  black 
specks  (skiers)  on  a  white  back¬ 
ground. 

In  the  upcoming  issue  of  SKI,  we’ll 
talk  about  bench  editing  and  titling. 
It’s  the  editing  job  which  converts  a 
mass  of  unrelated  pictures  into  a 
movie  which  is  worth  showing  (and 
don’t  show  it  until  it  is  edited),  so 
shoot  with  your  story  in  mind,  film 
on  sunny  days,  avoid  too  many  pic¬ 
tures  of  your  friends,  show  lots  of  de¬ 
tails,  and  keep  our  camera  with  you 
for  the  unexpected  shot. 

Oh  yes— don’t  forget  to  ski. 


HUMANIC 


KITZBUEHEL 
$  39.50 


DISTRIBUTORS: 

USA:  Eost/  Dartmouth  Skis,  Inc.,  Hanover,  New  Hampshire 
West/  Anderson  &  Thompson  Ski  Co.,  1101  East  Spring  Street, 
Seattle  22.  Wash. 
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CANADA:  Gresvig  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Vancouver 
Prices  in  Canada  higher 


GATEWAY  TO  THE  1960  WINTER  OLYMPICS 


EdsonHill 

MANOR 


GET  THE  MOST  FOR  YOUR 
MONEY! 


Plan  your  complete  winter  vacation 
at  our  special  vacation  rates,  on 
a  private  estate  of  500  acres. 

•  Night  skiing  on  lighted  sloptes. 

•  Private  sno-cat  for  sleigh  rides. 

•  Ice  skating  and  tobogganing. 

•  Capacity  40. 

<•  Rates  $9.50  to  $20  incl. 
two  meals. 

Write  for  folder  and  quotation  on 
your  party.  By  reservation  only. 


Stowe,  Vermont 

i  Telephone  Alpine  3-7371 


The  Crafts  Inn 

WILMINGTON,  V  T  . 


WR4TE  P.  O  BOX  2449,  RENO,  FOR 
DETAILS  OR  RESERVATIONS 


For  ski  and  snow  enthusiasts  a  cozv  Inn  in 
Southern  \  ermont’s  newest  ski  area.  Adjacent 
to  Ml.  Sn<<w,  Hogback,  Dutch  Hill.  Transporta* 
tion  from  trains  to  Inn  &  slopes.  Easy  driving 
distance  from  most  metropolitan  areas.  Full 
entertainment  facilities.  Coffees  &  teas  ar4>und 
5  fireplaces.  Accommodates  150  guests.  Ver* 
mont  home-cooking  at  its  best.  Ideal  for  family 
groups.  Send  for  folder  S  or  Tel.  Wilmington  31. 


GATEWAY  TO  THE  1960  WINTER  OLYMPICS 


...easy  minutes  from  ^ 
1 2  major  ski  areas . . .  plush  to  S 

modest  accommodations  for  skiers  ^ 
at  Reno's  new  million  dollar 
H-A.R.OLIDS  o 

PONY  EXPRESS  1 

LOOCS-EJ,  I3src.  s 


Where  to  stay 

•  •  • 

CALIFORNIA 

AAAIMMOTH  LAKES 

THE  CHRISTIANIA 

Lodge,  Restaurant,  Cocktail  Lounge.  Midweek 
Special.  Phone:  Crowley  Lake  429. 

NORDEN 

SUGAR  BOWL 

Two  giant  chairlifts.  Rope  tows.  Complete  lodge 
facilities.  Magic  Carpet  Tramway.  Luggi  Foeger 
Ski  School  open  Dec.  13  till  end  April. 

TAHOE  CITY 

SQUAW  VALLEY  LODGE 


COLORADO 

ARAPAHOE  BASIN 

DERCUM’S  SKI  TIP  RANCH 
For  skiers  by  skiers.  A.P.  Ski-Week  package  plan. 
Skating  Pond.  After-skiing  fun.  P.  O.  Dillon. 

ASPEN 

ASPENHOF  LODGE 
Write  for  interesting  folder. 

BLUE  SPRUCE  SKI  LODGE 
At  lift.  Distinctive  rooms  &  apts.  Lounge,  coffee 
bar,  complimentary  continental  breakfast.  Box 
745,  phone  2891. 

ED’S  BEDS 

$2.50  and  down.  Box  717.  Phone  4593. 

GLORY  HOLE  MOTEL 
Swimming  Pool — Coffee  Shop.  30  feet  from 
Double  Chair  Lifts  to  mountain  top.  $5.00  &  up. 
HILLSIDE  LODGE 

Attractive  comfortable  apts.  &  rooms — Library — 

3  minutes  from  either  lift.  Write  Mrs.  Emma 
Haerdle,  Box  784— Phone  3551. 

NORWAY  LODGE 

23  rooms,  23  baths,  lounge,  sundeck,  fir^lace, 
breakfast  served.  Ski  down  to  the  lift.  Folder 
available.  Phone;  4581. 

SKI-VU  LODGE 

Aspen’s  newest!  Write  for  Folder,  Aspen  1,  Colo. 
Phone:  4851. 

THE  SMUGGLER 

Aspen’s  finest.  Heated  pool,  lounge,  coffee  bar, 
complimentary  breakfast.  Ultra-modern  decor, 
dressing  rooms,  room  phones.  Write:  Aspen  1, 
Colorado.  Phone:  4371. 

T  LAZY  7  SKI  RANCH 

Modern  apts.;  lounge;  recreation  room.  Private 
tow,  night  skiing.  Group  rates.  Lou  &  Had  Deane. 
Phone;  3443. 

FRISCO 

MT.  ROYAL  MOTEL 

80  Miles  West  of  Denver.  In  the  High  Rockies. 
Skiers  Paradise.  Modem. 

IDAHO  SPRINGS 

TOPS  COURT 
Write  for  Rates — Folder. 

WINTER  PARK 

BEAVER’S  (SPORTSLAND)  SKI  CHALET 
Bargain:  Ski  7  days  $68!  Includes  6  nights  in 
private  room,  meals,  lessons,  lifts,  free  rides  to 
ski  area  5  minutes  away.  Low  daily  rates  too. 
Photo  folder  free:  Beaver’s,  Winter  Park  40, 
Colorado. 

TIMBER  HOUSE  SKI  LODGE 
Nearest  to  ski  area.  Reasonable  charges.  Domis 
and  rooms.  Family — Group  Rates.  Family  style 
meals.  Week  Package  $53.00  up.  Phone  Fraser 
PA  6-9471  or  write  above. 

C  LAZY  U  RANCH 

Finest  ranch  in  Colorado.  Unexcelled  food,  out¬ 
standing  accommodations  all  with  private  bath 
New  Yorker  bar,  free  transportation  to  ski  areas. 
Write  Granby,  Colorado. 


IDAHO 

KETCHUM 

SUN  MOTEL-HOTEL 

Excellent  accommodations.  Quiet.  Close  in.  $3.50 
up.  Free  brochure.  Box  97. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

SOUTH  EGREMONT 

JUG  END  BARN 

Open  aU  year.  Two  tows  for  beginners,  interme¬ 
diates.  Expert  slope.s  nearby.  Instmctor.  Rates 
American  $10.50  to  $16.00.  Angus  R.  MacDon¬ 
ald,  Manager. 


SQUAW 

VALLEY 


Site  of  the  1960  Winter  Olympics,  Squaw 
Valley  offers  you  superior  accommodations 
...  3  giant  lifts  .  .  .  i^ine  skiing  .  .  . 
world  famed  ski  school.  Inis  year,  ski  the 
international  Olympic  choice.  Write  for 
reservations  or  illustrated  folder. 

SQUAW  VALLEY  •  DEPT.  B  •  TAHOE  CITY 
CALIFORNIA 


QQQ 


JAY  PfiK 

offers  a  new  thrill 
in  Skiing 

A  most  promising  Ski  area  on  the 
U.S.  Canadion  border.  All  trails 
are  located  between  2,000'  and 
4,000'  elevation  and  are  of  Euro¬ 
pean  design.  The  Walter  Foeger 
Ski  School  is  teaching  the  most 
modern  method  without  snow¬ 
plow  and  stemming. 

Porno  lift — Tucker  Sno  Cat 
Joy  Peak,  Inc.,  North  Troy,  Vt. 
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(XrAji  i/e  /6aa£,tb 
"CivCy  . 


SKI  SPECIALISTS 

910  Wilshir,.  BlvH 
Santa  Monica,  Calif 
Phcni'  tubiool  4  7/8  8 


WImt*  to  Stay  (Continued) 

MICHIGAN 

BOYNE  FAUS 

BOYNE  MOUNTAIN  LODGE 
Austrian  Ski  School.  Ski  Week  $69.00. 


WEUSTON 

THE  HUNTERS’  LODGE 
Between  Caberfae  and  Udell  Hills. 


NEVADA 

RENO 

Send  for  folder.  Box  2187.  Phone  FA  2-6034. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

BARTLEn 

BARTLETT  HOTEL 

90  Accommodations.  Meals.  Reasonable.  Cocktail 
Lounge.  Brochure. 


ARLBERG  INN 

Directly  at  Belknap  Lifts.  Scrumptious  food,  de¬ 
lightful  Alpine  atmosphere,  cocktail  lounge,  recre¬ 
ation  rooms,  complete  ski  shop,  AAA.  Gourmet 
Recomm.  Freddie  Nachbaur. 

GLEN  GABLES  INN  AND  MOTEL 
Modem.  Recreation  rooms.  $8  day  up.  Special 
group  rates.  Tel.  Glendale  4491. 

KING’S  GRANT  INN 

“A  Beginners  Paradise”,  complete  winter  vacation 
resort  at  our  door.  Color  folder.  King’s  Grant, 
Laconia  22,  N.H.  Phone  Glendale  2601.  AAA. 

LAURANNE  COTTAGES 
New.  Different.  Inexpensive.  The  Maguires. 
Laconia,  3,  N.H.  ENdicott  6-5589. 


l/Uintet  f-'^ark  ^kieri 

Tbc  Mtlkf  fomily  pro^ly  Mvite  yoti  Eo  tliRtr  br««d-i 


Most  Luiyrioos 

Accommodotions  in  Winter  Pork. 


Huge  Lounge  *  Dining  Room  •  Cozy  Bor 
Get  more  Skiing  for  less  Money  with  a 
Miller  Ski  WeekI 

LUXURY  SKI  WEEKS  •  BUDGET  VACATIONS 


FRANCONIA 

FLINTLOCK  LODGE  AND  MOTEL 
Meals.  Lodging,  $7.50-$l  1.00.  Skating.  Capacity 
60.  Phone  3-3&51. 

HILLWINDS  INN 

$8.00-$  11. 00,  two  meals,  Swiss  Cocktail  Lounge. 
LOVETT’S  INN  & 

“MTN.  MODERN”  COTTAGES 
Excellent.  Adjacent  to  Caimon,  Mittersill.  In¬ 
formal. 


For  complete  information  on  Winter  Skiing 
and  ski  vacations  write: 
MILLER'S  IDLEWILD  LODGE 

Phone:  Winter  Pork,  Colorado,  PArkway  $-2365 


Europe  On  A  Budget 


HANOVER 

See  also  Norwich.  Vermont, 


Ski  Holiday  in  NORWAY 

With  world-famous  HOLMENKOL- 
LEN  Jumping  Event. 

Three  full  weeks  for  .  .  $595 

Leove  New  York  by  air  March  1 
and  March  1 5.  Accommodations 
in  luxurious  Norwegian  ski  resorts; 
sightseeing;  nightly  entertainment; 
skiing  in  the  world's  most  exciting 
terrain  in  the  land  where  the  sport 
was  born;  choice  space  at  Holmen- 
kollen. 

The  tour  price  includes  absolutely 
oil  expenses  from  New  York  and 
bock.  Full  details  from: 

MIDWEST  TOURS 
Northfield,  Minnesota 


INTERVALE 

CRYSTAL  HILLS  LODGE  AND  SKI  DORM 
Five  to  twenty  minutes  to  5  ski  areas  and  schools. 
Rooms,  Dorms,  $.5  up,  two  meals.  Dancing, 
Lighted  Skating  Pond,  3  Fireplaces,  100  Guests. 

HOLIDAY  INN  &  MOTEL 
Skiers’  Favorite. 

NEW  ENGLAND  INN 

Center  of  slu  region.  150  accommodations,  bunks 
to  private  baths.  $7.50  up.  Cocktail  lounge. 
Dancing  Saturday. 


Winter  Park 


JACKSON 

CHRISTMAS  FARM  INN 
One  mile  from  Black  Mountain  T-Bar  Lift.  Boun¬ 
tiful  meals.  Also  dormitory  accommodations.  Tel. 
Evergreen  3-4313. 

THE  HAWTHORNE 

Centrallv  located.  40  rooms,  24  baths,  excellent 
meals,  folder. 

PINKHAM  NOTCH  INN-DANA  PLACE 
Skiing  on  the  new  Wildcat.  Recreational  active 
leisure.  Superb  lodgings,  good  food.  Winter  ski¬ 
ing  wonderland. 

THORN  HILL  LODGE 

Rmmis,  dorms,  hunkrooms — close  to  Thom  and 
Black.  Folder  6. 

WHITNEYS’  IN  JACKSON.  N.  H. 
Comfortable  inn  at  foot  of  Black  Mountain 
T-Bar  Lift.  Snow  making  equipment  assured 
skiing.  Rooms.  Cottages.  Dorms.  Write  for 
folder. 


WONDER  WEEK  FOR  SKIERS! 

$68  to  $86  at  Winter  Pork,  Colo. 


All  Weekly  Rales  Indude:  — 

Private  room  .  .  .  Unforgettable  meals 
'K  Use  of  all  five  lifts  at  Winter  Pork 
^  Ski  lessens  at  Winter  Park's  Ski  School 
Transportation  to  ski  slopes 

Write  for  our  free,  fascinating  foto- 
folder  that  tells  you  all  the  Big  News 
about  Winter  Park’s  17  different  runs 
and  5  high-capacity  ski  lifts.  Also  tells 
you  about  the  extras  in  our  fun- filled 
week:  skier’s  hot  punch,  evening  sleigh- 
rides,  square  dances  and  other  enter¬ 
tainment. 

^  Write,  tall  or  wire 

ski  chalet 

(Sportslond) 

Winter  Park  3F  Cola.  •  Pk.  Frasar.  Calo.  •  P«  $-2021 

SV7-9 


UTTLETON 

THAYERS  HOTEL 

Ski  Cannon.  Modem  accommodations,  excellent 
food,  unique  ciK-ktail  lounge.  $6.50  up  daily, 
two  meals. 


MOUNT  SUNAPEE 

Excellent  accommodations.  For  list  write  Board 
of  Trade,  Lake  Sunapee,  New  Hampshire. 
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tki  fh* 

Confinanto/  Divida't 
finast 

dry  powder  snow  , , . 

pahoe 

A-BASIN 

DIUON,  COLO. 

New  3,000 
skier-per-hour  uphill 
capacity,  14  fine  runs, 

2  chairlifts, 

3  Pomalifts 
(including  new 
practice  slope  Porno), 
Willy  Schaeffler 

Ski  School.  Extra 
long  season. 

No  price  increase. 

68  miles  west  of 
Denver  on  US  Hwy  6. 


drapahoe  basin  INC 

BOX  SI  GEORGETOWN  COLORADO 


★  SUNDEI  Skis  (Germany) 

★  SCHWENDENER  Metal  skis 
(Swiss) 

★  LENSSEN  STRETCH 
PANTS 

AMAIER  JACKETS 
★  GRASSAUER  BOOTS 
★ESS  BINDINGS 

★  HOLMENKOL  Waxes 

★  ROSSKOPF  Accessories 
“The  Very  Finest  from  Europe” 
‘^Continental  Ski  Imports,  Inc." 

103  E.  Superior  Street 
Uuluth,  Minnesota 


ON  RT.  11 -A,  LACONIA-GILrORD,  N.  H. 

2250'  T-Bar  Lift 
3200  Foot  Chair  Lift 

Only  $3.50  a  day 
includas  all  lifts. 

Special  family  &  weekly  rates 
Certified  Ski  Instructor,  Rentals 
Owned  and  Operated  by 
Belknap  County 


A1T*1\E 

STOWE,  VERMONT 

Luxurious  motel  occommodotions,  qoy  ski>lodgc 
living.  Alpine  Lounge  focing  Mt  Monsficid,  Set* 
Up  Bor,  Recreation  Room  Excellent  meals.  $10 
to  $12.50  A.P.  Phone,  write,  Nick  Moro,  Alpine 
3-7700  Folder 


Where  to  Stay  (Continued) 

NORTH  CONWAY 

BIRCHMONT 

No.  Conway’s  most  scenic  inn  for  skiers  and  their 
families.  Practice  slope  and  skating  on  premises. 
Only  1  mile  from  town  and  miles  from  Ski- 
mobile.  Dorm  accommodations  $7.50  daily.  Rooms 
$8.50-$  14. 00  per  person,  full  American  Plan, 
plus  afternoon  tea  and  bed-time  snack.  Folder, 
Tel.  FLeetwood  6-2991. 

CRANMORE  INN 

Friendly  skier’s  inn.  5-minute  walk  to  R.  R. 
Station.  12-minute  walk  to  Skimobile.  Ping-pong, 
piano,  fireplace.  Fine  meals,  plus  afternoon  tea 
and  bed-time  snack.  Bunks  $6.50.  Rooms  $8.00- 
$10.00.  Folder.  Tel.  FLeetwood  6-5502. 

OXEN  YOKE  INN 

Run  for  skiers  by  skiers.  Walking  distance  to 
town  and  Skimobile.  From  bunks  (2  and  4  beds) 
to  private  bath;  three  meals.  $7.OO-$ll.O0 
Weekend  Special.  Famous  Slalom  Room,  meeting 
place  for  after  skiing  fun.  Ski  weeks.  Folder. 
Tel.  FL  6-2931. 

NEW  MEXICO 

SANTA  FE 

THE  BISHOP’S  LODGE 
Santa  Fe’s  ski  resort.  Special  ski  club  rates. 

TAOS  SKI  VALLEY 

HONDO  LODGE 

Two  new  Pomalifts  next  to  lodge.  Learn  to  Ski 
Weeks  from  $59.00.  Ski  shop  rentals.  No  waiting 
for  lifts,  no  driving.  Exquisite  Swiss  cuisine. 
Member  Diners’  Club. 

TERRY’S  EL  TAOSENO  MOTEL 
Group  Rates.  Skiers’  Favorite. 

VADITO  (TRES  RITOS) 

SIPAPU  LODGE 

Cabins,  meals,  rentals,  tow  daily,  instruction. 

NEW  YORK 

LAKE  PLACID 

BILL  HOVEY’S  TOWN  HOUSE  MOTEL 
Indiv.  Thermostats,  Hot  water  heat.  TV  every 
unit.  Tubs  &  showers.  Skier’s  Motel.  Waxing 
room.  10  min.  from  Whiteface,  5  min.  from  Res¬ 
taurants. 

CHATEAU  PRAGUE 

Lodge-Restaurant-Motel.  Excellent  American  and 
Continental  Cuisine.  25  Sentinel  Road  ( Hwy 
73)  Lake  Placid,  N.Y.  Phone:  1430.  New  York 
City  Phone:  HYacinth  9-0084  (9-11  A.M.; 

7-10  P.M. ).  A  perfect  place  for  your  SKI 
weekends  and  winter  vacation! 

THE  LODGE  AT  LAKE  PLACID 

NORTH  CREEK 

ALPINE  MOTEL 
New,  modem,  sound-proof;  overnight  and  house¬ 
keeping  units.  Club  rates. 

PLAnSBURG 

CHATEAU  MOTEL  AND 
SUN  ’N  SAND  MOTOR  MOTEL 
Route  9  North  of  Plattsburg,  N.Y.  Howard  John¬ 
son’s  Restaurant  close  by.  3  hours  from  Canadian 
slopes — one  hour  from  Whiteface — -2  hours  from 
Stowe.  Good  stop-off  point  between  Laurentians 
and  New  York. 

OREGON 

SPOUT  SPRINGS 

SPOUT  SPRINGS  LODGE 
Reasonable,  Complete  facilities.  Folder.  Pete’s 
Sport  Shop,  WaUa  Walla,  Wash. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

CHAMPION 

SEVEN  SPRINGS  RESORT 
Skiing,  Skating,  Riding,  Sleighing,  Tobogganini 
Swiss-Accommodations.  55  Miles  S.E.  Pittsburg! 

MOUNTAINHOME,  POCONO  MOUNTAINS 

ONAWA  LODGE 

Facilities  for  all  winter  sports.  Accom.  200.  Rooms 
with  &  without  bath.  Cocktail  lounge.  Write  for 
illus.  folder.  Rates  fr,  $8.00  dly.,  incl.  meals. 

UTAH 

ALTA 

ALTA  LODGE 
Center  of  skiing  activities  in  Alta. 

PERUVIAN  LODGE 

Comfortable  rooms,  cheerful  dormitories,  reason¬ 
able  rates,  fun,  atmosphere,  excellent  cuisine. 
Powder  snow  paradise.  Write  for  free  informa¬ 
tional  folder. 


MONT  TREMBLANT,  P.  Q., 

CANADA 

At  the  foot  of  Mont  Tremblant. 

A  smaller  resort  offering 
friendlier  atmosphere  and  per¬ 
sonalized  service.  Excellent 
food  and  fine  accommodations, 
including  private  chalets.  In¬ 
timate  cocktail  lounge,  im 
promptu  dancing.  Own  ski 
school,  beginners'  slopes,  baby 
tow  at  door.  Mont  Tremblant's 
2  chairlifts,  2  alpine  lifts  for 
the  more  expert.  De-luxe  all- 
inclusive  ski  weeks  from  $89. 
Tel.  157,  N.Y.  Rep.  MU  9-5417 


PltASANl  MdUYTAlH 

SkidAea,, 


MAINE’S  ONLY  CHAIR  LIFT 

Skiing  through  March 
4300  foot  double  choir  lift 
2000  foot  T-bor.  Rope  tow. 
$3.50  &  $4.  o  day 
Rentals.  Snack  bar. 
Henry  Tolomo,  Director 
of  Ski  School  and  Ski  Shop 

On  Route  302 


BRIDGTON,  MAINE 


STOWE’S  POPULAR  SKI  DORM 


$5.75  Daily  American  Plan 
See  “Where  To  Stay”  Directory 


STOWE, 
VERMONT 

Private  practice  ski 
slopes,  150  acres. 
Fine  for  families.  Chalets  ac¬ 
commodating  up  to  10.  Excel¬ 
lent  food.  Write  for  FOLDER, 
STOWE,  VERMONT,  Tel. 
ALpine  3-9501. 
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First  Class  Hotel  or  Motel  Accommodotions 
.  .  .  Skiing  on  fomous  Mont  Tremblant  .  .  . 
Use  of  Chairlifts.  T-Bars  &  Tows  .  .  .  Trons- 
portation  to  ond  from  slopes.  Ski  School.  All 
included  in  “Learn-To-Ski  Weeks*' 

Ski  Weeks  from  $68.50 
7  Days — 6  Nights — All  Meals 
Write  today  for  folder,  rates,  dates. 

VILLA  BELLEVUE 

Mont  Tramblant,  P.Q.,  Canada,  T«l.  820 
VILLA  BELLEVUE  SKI  SCHOOL 

C.S. I.A.  Certified  Instructors 
New  York  Representative 

Gertrude  Donnetly,  201  E.  T9fh  St.  Tef.  MU  9-5417 


SKI  WAYS 

Complete  focilities:  19- 
acre  practice  slope,  ex¬ 
citing  trails,  2  Poma- 
lifts.  Ski  School,  Ski 
Patrol,  warming  shel¬ 
ters,  restaurant.  Excel¬ 
lent  accommodations. 


SEND  FOR  FREE 
COLOR  FOLDER 


STERLING  MT. 


SMUGGLERS'  NOTCH 

SKI  WAYS  irtc 

JEFFERSONVILLE,  VERMONT 


White  Mountain  Ski  Shop 


36  W.  46th  Street,  21 5  Middle  Neck  Rd., 
New  York  36,  N.Y.  Great  Neck,  L.I.,  N.Y. 
JUdson  2-3777  Hu  7-5830 

Everything  for  the  Skier 
Sales  and  Rentals. 

Storting  our  24th  year  of  satisfactory  service. 


BONGO 

BOARD 


*  SKI 

CONDITIONER— 

Recommended  by 
worlds  leading  ski 
instructors 

*  FUN  GAME— 

makes  any  party  a 
success. 

*  REDUCER— 

Slims  hips  and  thighs 

At  sport  and  ski 

BONGO  CORP., 


ig  Bo 
(adults) 


Bongo  $14.95 


Basic  Bongo  $9.9S 
(to  teenage) 


shops  or  write — 

545  Fifth  Ave.,  NYC 


Whera  to  Stay  (Continuad) 

RUSTLER  LODGE 

Alta’s  Finest. 

SNOW  PINE  LODGE 

Dormitories,  American  Plan;  $5.00,  with  your 
sleeping  bag.  Bedding  furnished,  $6.50.  Make 
reservations  early. 

BRIGHTON 

ALPINE  ROSE  LODGE 
See  ad  page  48. 

VERMONT 

BARRE 

CENTRAL  HOTEL 

Enroute  MansHeld  Area  30  miles.  Double  $6.00, 
Single  $3.50  down. 

EAST  MIDDLEBURY 

THE  WAYBURY  INN 
Country  Inn,  Fine  food  and  Lodging. 

JAY  PEAK  AREA 

See  abo  Mansonville,  Quebec. 

MANCHESTER 

CROSS  COTTAGE  COURT 
Alpine  atmosphere — modem  comfort — kitchen¬ 
ettes — special  weekday  rates. 

HOLIDAY  HOUSE 

Rooms  with,  without  bath,  hunkrooms  for  College 
Group,  from  $7.00  A.P. 

WINHALL  MOUNTAIN  LODGE 
Epicurean  food  —  Charming  accommodations. 
Bromley  four  minutes. 

MENDON 

FOOT  O’  THE  MOUNTAIN 
MOTEL  «t  SKI  DORM 

Accommodations  for  25.  Close  to  Pico  Ski  Run 
Rates  $2.50  Up. 

MIDDLEBURY 

See  also  East  Middlebury. 

NORWICH 

NORWICH  INN  AND  MOTEL 
Fine  country  Inn.  Ski  where  Dartmouth  skis 
Complete  facilities. 

PERU 

WILEY  INN 

Bromley  one  mile.  Ski  fun  for  entire  family 
Budget  weeks  January,  March.  (AAA). 

RUTLAND — PICO  PEAK 

LONG  TRAIL  LODGE 
Overlooking  ski  lift.  Dormitory  $7.50,  R( 
$8.50-$12.()0  with  meals.  Fireside  Fun. 

SPRINGFIELD 

HARTNESS  HOUSE 

Luxurious  year  round  country  inn  and  motel  with 
dining  and  beverage  service.  Your  choice  of  five 
excellent  ski  areas  within  an  easy  hour’s  drive. 
Generous  week-end  family  discounts  December 
first  to  April  first.  Details  on  request.  Kingsley 
Smith,  Manager. 

STOWE 

ALPINE  MOTOR  LODGE 
Nick  Mara’s  luxurious  motel  accommodations 
combined  with  gay  ski-lodge  living.  Attractive, 
convenient  location  on  Mt.  Mansfield  Road 
Unique  Alpine  Lounge,  Set-Up  Bar,  Recreation 
Room.  Excellent  Me^s.  Rates  $10  to  $12.50 
American  Plan.  Folder.  Phone  Alpine  3-7700 

ATTIC,  BARN,  COTTAGE  &  GUEST 
APARTMENT 

Rentals,  Lodgings — “Foot  Mansfield.” 

THE  CLARKS’  LODGE 
Rt.  108.  Tel.  ALpine  3-8266. 

COR  UNUM 

The  Trapp  Family.  Rooms,  Dorms,  Families, 
Groups.  Write  for  folder. 

DONOVAN’S  HOB  KNOB  INN 
Modified  American  plus  Transient  Dinners.  Tel. 
AL  3-7612. 

EDSON  HILL  MANOR  & 

THE  RED  HOUSE 

Genial  ski  living  at  its  best.  Superior  food. 
Electric  rope  tow,  private  sno-cat,  touring  trails, 
500  acres.  Rates  $9.50  to  $20  incl.  breakfast, 
dinner.  Vacation  rates.  FOLDER.  Tel.  ALpine 
3-7371. 

THE  GABLES 

Rooms,  dormitory,  bunkhouse.  Breakfast,  dinner. 
Telephone  ALpine  3-7730. 

THE  GOLDEN  EAGLE 
Uneqaalcd  in  Stowe  for  lodging.  Free  radio, 
coffee  and  doughnuts.  TV  available.  Phone  in 
every  room.  $5.00  and  up  per  person.  Write 
for  folder  or  call  Alpine  3-7693.  A. A. A.  and 
Superior  Courts  United  approved.  Hal  and  Mary 
Shelton,  Owners-Managers. 


Raffraichissant 


A  winter  holiday  here  at  the 
Laurentians’  highest  peak  is  a 
refreshing  respite  for  the  whole 
family.  In  the  relaxing  atmos¬ 
phere  of  a  private  club  you'll 
find  service  and  cuisine  par 
excellence,  every  facility  to 
make  your  visit  memorable  and, 
of  course,  some  of  the  finest 
skiing  in  the  Americas. 

Lift  tickets  good  on  all  chair 
lifts  and  T-bars  are  included  in 
our  Ski  Week  plan,  together 
with  Ski  School,  meals  and  lodg¬ 
ing  for  7  days — 6  nights  for  as 
little  as  $85.  Your  inquiry  is 
invited. 


90  mil$s 
north  of 
Montrial 


Mont 

Tremblant 

Lodge 

CLUB  &  COTTAGES 

Monf  Tremblant,  P.Q. 
Canada 


Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Ryan 
Presdenf  and  Kianaging  Director 


FIRST  AID  SKI  PATROL 

TODDBOGGANS 

Rugged  equipment  ready  for  immediate 
action  in  emergencies.  Extra  strong,  all 
bolted  8'  toboggan;  easily  removable  litter 
to  lift  cosualty  into  first  aid  room  or  am¬ 
bulance;  adjustable,  folding,  long  guiding 
handles  for  patrolman;  chain  brake;  twin 
rear  keels  prevent  side-slipping;  first-aid 
compartment. 

Enthusiastically  endorsed  by  top  ski  po- 
trolmen  nationwide. 

Manufactured  by 

TODDBOGGAN  Mfg.  Co. 

Big  Bear  Lake,  California 
Eastern  Distributors 
SNO-CAT  Corp.  of  N.  H. 
Nashua,  N.  H. 


f  SKI  in  WEST  VIRGINIA  1 


Stay  And  Enjoy  Ultra-Modern 


Blackwater  Lod^e 

SS-room  modem  lodge  in  Blackwater  Falb 
State  Park  plus  25  fully  equipped  cabins 
available.  Complete  dining  facilities.  Ski 
slopes  near  for  novice  and  intermediate  skiers. 
For  reservations  write  or  call  Blackwater 
Lodge,  Blackwater  Falls  State  Park,  Davis, 
West  Virginia,  Phone  ALpine  9-3021. 
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Gkemo 

*HIM  TERRIFIC* 

SISO  tt.  Pm,  Mrtca’t  iMCHt  • 
USO  ft  Pou  •  HEW  M  acri  6l«rt 
0^  Sitpn  •  REW  tkitr  Exptrt 
Trail  •  3>^  Ra*lct  RlRkn?  Itm 
Okm  Malt  •  R  Faally  Faradtil 
WRITE  FOR  FOLDER 
*Com*  Honia  A(«ia* 

Ludlow 

SHOW  TOWN  OF  VERMONT 


GOLDEN  EAGLE 
MOTEL 

STOWE,  VERMONT 


^ovice 

Next  to  Mt.  Snow 


Accommodations  for  40  from  bunks  to 
private  rooms  with  private  bath.  Novice  ski 
slope  lighted  for  nite  skiing.  Ski  movies. 
Own  ski  shop  where  you  may  buy  or  rent 
anything  for  skiing.  Best  food  at  Mt.  Snow. 
Rates  $8.00  up.  All  new,  all  Knotty  Pine. 


Where  to  Stay  (Continued) 

GREEN  MOUNTAIN  INN 
Stowe  Village.  Capacity  100.  Hotel,  Motel  and 
Dormitory  accommodations.  The  best  of  ski  living 
and  Duncan  Hines  food.  “The  Whip”  bar  and 
lounge.  10  mins,  to  Mt.  Mansfield.  Busses  start 
here.  A.P.  $9.00  to  $15.00.  Parker  Perry,  host. 
ALpine  3-7301.  Display  adv.  this  issue. 
MUSHKODAY  FARM 

Dorms  and  Private  Rooms.  Capacity  45.  Folder. 
Tel.  ALpine  3-7683. 

THE  PINE  MOTOR  COURT 
Deluxe  heated  cottages,  two  meals.  ALpine 
3-7703. 

ROUND  HEARTH 

Ski  dorms  for  men  and  women.  140  guests.  $5.75 
daily,  or  $5.50  with  your  own  sleeping  bag. 

2  meals.  Famous  circular  fireplace.  Best  of  food 
&  fun.  FOLDER.  Tel.  STOWE  ALpine  3-7223. 
SMUGGLERS’  INN 

Private  practice  ski  slopes,  150  acres.  Fine  for 
families.  Chalets  accommodating  up  to  10.  Excel¬ 
lent  food.  Write:  FOLDER.  STOWE,  VER¬ 
MONT,  Tel.  ALpine  3-9501. 

SPRUCE  POND  INN  &  MOTEL 
AAA  Accommodations.  Lodge  atmosphere.  TV, 
Came  Room.  Delicious  Meals.  From  $9  A.P. 
Skating.  ALpine  3-7251.  Capacity  36. 

STROMS  AT  MANSFIELD 
18th  Winter.  Nice  as  ever. 

WAITSFIELD 

MAD  RIVER  ASSN.  HOUSING  OFFICE 
For  hospitality  at  Mad  River  Glen  Phone  Waits- 
field  20-2.  Wire.  Write  Box  M. 

WEST  DOVER-WILMINGTON 

THE  CRAFTS  INN 

Near  S.  Vt.’s  newest  ski  area,  Mt.  Snow,  Hog¬ 
back,  Dutch  Hilt.  Transp.,  Entertainment,  Famuy 
Accom.,  Pri.  or  Connect.  Baths.  $8-$12.  2  meals. 
Write  or  tel.  34. 

HAY  LOFT  LODGE 

American  Plan — Capacity  26.  $9.00-$12.50.  Spe¬ 
cial  Ski  Week  rates.  Wil.  210-3. 

NOVICE  INN 

Still  warmest,  still  best  food.  Ski  movies  nitely. 
Pvt.  Novice  Area.  Dorm  to  pvt.  room  &  pvL 
bath.  Rates  $8.00  up.  Tel.  278,  Wilmington,  Vt. 

ON  THE  ROCKS  ESTATE  CLUB 
100  proof  hospitality.  “Learn  To  Ski  Weeks”. 
For  reservations  write  Orla  Larsen.  Wilmington, 
Vermont. 

SNOW  MOUNTAIN  INN 
“Vermont’s  Resort  Of  Tomorrow” — NOW!  Win 
Lauder.  President. 

SNOW  SHOE  LODGE 

Comfortable,  informal,  near  Mt.  Snow.  Ski  Weeks 
$59.95. 

TILDY’S 

$7.50-$9.50.  2  meals.  Pbone  Wilmington  113. 

WOODSTOCK 

WHITE  CUPBOARD  INN 
Six  minutes  to  “Suicide  Six”.  Three  other  maior 
areas  nearby.  Homelike  hospitality,  wonderful 
food.  Folder.  Tel:  203. 


for  the  trade  only 

National 
Winter 
Sports  Show 

April  27-30,  1958 

Hotel  Sheraton-McAlpin 
New  York 

if  Everything  in  winter 
sports  wear  and 
equipment 

if  for  information,  write 

J.  Andrew  Squires,  Mgr. 

23  E.  26th  St.,  New  York 


Telephone  Wilmington  278  or  write  Novice 
Inn  West  Dover,  Vt. 


100  Acres  of  Winter  Funf 
Hi-Speed  Ski  Tow  e  Illuminated  Skating  e 
Tobogganing  e  Sleigh  Rides  e  Dancing 
Entertainment  e  Health  Club  e  Motel  Units 
All-Expense 

LEARN-TO-SKI  Weeks  $59.50 

lHaHPt  HctiSe 

Ste.  Agothe  des  Monts  3,  P.Q.  Canada 


WCXIDSTOCK  INN 

Near  four  major  ski  areas  incl.  Woodstock’s  fa¬ 
mous  “Suicide  Six”.  Luxury  accommodations  at 
low  winter  rates  from  $5.00.  Folder.  Tel:  407. 


CANADA 

HUNTSVILLE,  ONTARIO 

LIMBERLOST  LODGE 

American  Plan.  Daily  rates  $8.00-$  14.00.  Two 
1,000  foot  rope  tows.  Ski  School,  Austrian 
Instructors.  Ski  Weeks,  $49.50. 

LAC  BEAUFORT,  QUEBEC  CITY 

CHATEAU  LAC  BEAUPORT 
Enjoy  finest  skiing  at  Eastern  Canada’s  newest 
smart  resort!  10  miles  from  Quebec  City.  2000’ 
T-Bar,  Ski  School,  Cocktail  Lounge,  Dancing, 
French  Cuisine.  Ski  Week  Special:  $69.50,  all 
inclusive.  New  York  office:  PLaza  7-2981, 
Boston:  Liberty  2-2036.  Quebec  City,  Victoria 
9-4468. 

MANOIR  SAINT  CASTIN 
Renowned  resort  hotel,  10  miles  from  Quebec 
City.  Ex^isite  French  Cuisine.  Loosli’s  Parallel 
School.  Two  T-Lifts,  rope  tows.  Snow  Cat 
groomed  slopes  for  experts  and  lieginners  at  your 
door,  on  Hotel  estate.  No  driving  to  slopes,  no 
waiting,  MORE  AND  BETTER  SNOW.  Rates 
$11-$16  A.P.  Special  Ski  Weeks  from  $75.00- — 
Folder  Box  75. 

MANSONVIUE,  P.Q. 

SPRING  VALLEY  INN 

Canadian  hospitality  for  American  skiers.  North 
of  Jay  Peak.  Fully  licensed.  Mansonville,  Que. 
68  Ring  2-1. 

MONT  GABRIEL,  P.Q. 

MONT  GABRIEL  CLUB 
See  advertisement  on  Laurentian  page. 


CHAIRLIFTS 

HERON 

2000  S.  ACOMA  STREET 
DENVER  23,  COLORADO 

AERIAL  TRAMWAYS  h 


ARNSTEINER 


BA  RAVERAco. 


WALNUT  CREEK.  CALIF. 
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BARS 


The  Mt.  Snow  Snowball 

The  story  of  a  man  and  his  multi-million  ski  area 

by  David  T.  Peck 


Where  to  Stay  (Continued) 

MONT  TREMBLANT,  P.Q. 

CHALET  DES  CHUTES 
See  advertisement  on  Laurentian  page. 

CHATEAU  BEAUVALLOX 
See  advertisement  on  Laurentian  page. 

DEVIL’S  RIVEK  LODGE 
See  advertisement  on  Laurentian  pa"e. 

HOTEL  MONT  TREMBLANT 
See  advertisement  on  Laurentian  page. 

MANOIR  PINOTEAU 
See  advertisement  on  Laurentian  page. 

MONT  TREMBLANT  LODGE 
See  advertisement  on  Laurentian  page. 

THE  TREMBLANT  CLUB 
See  advertisement  on  Laurentian  page. 

VILLA  BELLEVUE 
See  advertisement  on  Laurentian  page. 

ST.  ADELE,  P.Q. 

SUN  VALLEY  HOTEL  SUISSE 
See  advertisement  on  Laurentian  page. 

STE.  ADELE-EN-HAUT,  P.Q. 

THE  CHANTECLER 
See  advertisement  on  Laurentian  page. 

STE.  AGATHE  DES  MONTS,  P.Q. 

LAURENTIDE  INN 
See  advertisement  on  Laurentian  page. 

ST.  DONAT,  P.Q. 

JASPER-IN-OUEBEC 
See  advertisement  on  Laurentian  page. 

ST.  JOVITE,  P.Q. 


VAL  MORIN  STATION,  P.Q. 

FAR  HILLS  INN 

See  advertisement  on  Laurentian  page. 

SWITZERLAND 

ADELBODEN 

See  advertisement  in  this  issue. 

AROSA 

See  advertisement  in  this  issue. 

DAVOS 

See  advertisement  in  this  issue. 

FLIMS 

See  advertisement  in  this  issue. 

GRINDELWALD 

See  advertisement  in  this  issue. 

GSTAAD 

See  advertisement  in  this  issue. 


IN  ALL  ski-conscious  America  it  is 
doubtful  if  anyone  is  more  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  making  the  sport  avail¬ 
able  to  the  masses  than  Walt  Schoen- 
knecht,  developer  of  Mt.  Snow  in 
Vermont.  If  Schoenknecht’s  carefully 
laid  plans  work  out— and  in  the  past 
four  years  he  has  been  advancing 
them  at  a  startling  rate— Mt.  Snow 
will  someday  be  able  to  accommodate 
more  skiers  than  any  resort  in  the 
world. 

Last  season,  despite  the  fact  that 
spring  thaws  came  early,  his  area  pro¬ 
vided  over  2,000,000  chair  lift  rides, 
largest  annual  total  since  it  opened  in 
the  fall  of  1954.  With  four  double 
chair  lifts  and  miles  of  trails  for  novice, 
intermediate  and  expert  skiers,  Mt. 
Snow  was  already  among  the  biggest 
areas  in  the  country. 

As  soon  as  the  snow  had  melted, 
crews  started  clearing  four  new  trails 
and  installing  a  new  chair  lift. 
Schoenknecht  is  depressed  by  pro¬ 
longed  rainy  spells  during  the  spring 
and  summer  months,  for  he  sets  an 
ambitious  schedule  of  work  to  be 
completed  each  year,  so  the  area  can 
be  expanded  as  quickly  as  possible. 

His  ten-year  program  calls  for  five 
distinct  sections  at  Mt.  Snow  to  be 
serviced  by  fourteen  chair  lifts.  To 
the  south  of  the  central  section  he  has 
developed  a  huge  “sun  bowl”  for 
Alpine-type  skiing.  Another  section  to 
the  north  will  have  trails  challenging 
advanced  skiers  with  pitches  of 
twenty-six  to  thirty-four  degrees  and 
an  open  area  a  mile  long  and  a  half- 
mile  wide.  Schoenknecht  has  visions 
of  accommodating  as  many  as  20,000 
skiers  at  a  time  before  he  is  through. 

A  native  of  East  Haven,  Conn., 
where  he  started  his  enthusiasm  for 
skiing  as  a  schoolboy  slaloming  on  the 
local  golf  course,  Schoenknecht  spent 
over  ten  years  surveying  the  entire 
United  States  to  find  the  ideal  loca¬ 
tion  for  his  ski  area.  Mt.  Snow,  for¬ 
merly  known  as  Mt.  Pisgah,  is  in  the 
little  town  of  West  Dover  near  Wil¬ 
mington,  Vt.  Midway  between  Ben¬ 
nington  and  Brattleboro  on  the  Molly 
Stark  Trail,  it  is  only  127  miles  from 
Boston  and  190  from  New  York.  The 
main  range  of  the  Green  Mountains  to 
the  west  acts  as  a  natural  snow  fence. 


spilling  snow  in  unusual  amounts  on 
the  eastern  slopes. 

Walt  was  able  to  purchase  several 
large  tracts  of  farm  and  wood  lands 
and  he  made  arrangements  with  the 
National  Forest  Service  to  continue 
the  area  to  the  summit,  since  the  top 
part  of  the  mountain  is  in  the  Green 
Mountain  National  Forest.  The  farm¬ 
house  and  part  of  the  land  he  pur¬ 
chased  were  formerly  owned  by 
Reuben  Snow,  so  the  nar  e  Mt.  Snow 
was  a  natural. 

The  main  lodge  at  the  area  will 
eventually  measure  350  feet  in  length. 
It  features  a  twenty-two-foot  fireplace 
open  on  three  sides  to  warm  skiers 
visiting  the  snack  bars;  vast  window 
areas  overlooking  the  ski  slopes;  a 
glass  wall  partition  with  goldfish 
swimming  around  inside. 

Atop  the  3,605-foot  peak  reached 
by  riding  two  chair  lifts  is  a  three- 
story  restaurant  and  lounge  where 
visitors  can  rest  before  skiing  to  the 
bottom.  Schoenknecht  plans  to  add  a 
V-shaped  sun  deck  to  the  main  lodge. 
Enclosed  by  twenty-four-foot  high 
glass  walls,  it  will  have  radiant-heated 
floors  and  a  sixty-foot  swimming  pool 
heated  for  year-round  use.  He  hopes 
to  erect  a  five-story  tower  which  will 
have  lounges,  fireplaces  and  game 
rooms  to  interest  non-skiers  or  folks 
who  have  had  their  fill  of  snow. 

This  will  all  cost  money,  of  course. 
The  Mt.  Snow  Gorporation,  with 
Schoenknecht  as  president,  plans  to 
spend  at  least  $6,000,(X)0  on  the  proj¬ 
ect  before  the  area  is  completed.  The 
cost  of  building  lifts  and  putting 
restaurants  up  on  top  of  mountains  is 
fantastic,  but  Walt  believes  he  can 
convince  investors  that  the  demand 
for  skiing  facilities  has  only  begun  to 
be  met. 

The  project  has  been  financed 
through  the  sale  of  stock  and  by  bank 
loans.  Purchasers  of  shares  in  the 
corporation  are  given  lifetime  skiing 
rights  at  Mt.  Snow.  They  do  not 
expect  immediate  dividends,  as  profits 
are  being  used  for  expansion. 

Skiing  has  been  a  full-time  career 
for  Walt  Schoenknecht  since  he  was 
diswliarged  following  World  War  II 


KLOSTERS 

CHESA  GRISCHUNA 

A  world-famous  hotel  in  the  center  of  some  of 
the  world’s  finest  skiins.  Favored  by  discriminat¬ 
ing  skiers  for  its  accessibility  to  the  Parsenn 
snowfields,  its  Roiirmet  table  and  cheerful  atmos- 

Ehere.  For  beautifully  illustrated  brochure,  write 
Ians  Guler,  host. 

SAANENMOESER 

SPORT  HOTEL 

Near  Gstaad.  All  comforts.  Skiing  till  April. 

ST.  MORITZ 

See  advertisement  in  this  issue. 

BADRUTT’S  PALACE  HOTEL 
One  of  the  world’s  finest  hostelries.  For  rates 
and  literature  write  Andrea  Badrutt,  Director. 


WENGEN 

See  advertisement  in  this  issue. 

ZERMATT 

GRAND  HOTEL  ZERMATTERHOF 


Most  modem  1st  class  Hotel  in  Zermatt.  View  on 
the  Matterhorn. 


GRAY  ROCKS  INN 

Snow  Eaele  Ski  School.  Lift,  skatine,  dancing. 
$8.00-$  13.00  with  meals.  Ski  Weeks  $64.95. 

STE.  MARGUERITE  STATION,  P.Q. 

CHALET  COCHAND  SWISS  CHALETS 
Ski  School.  (Two  T-Bar)  Tows.  Dancing.  Skat¬ 
ing.  $8.50-$13.50  with  meals.  Special  Ski  Weeks 
start  from  $59.95. 

CHAUMONT  FERRIER  INN 
Log  Constmetion.  Tows,  Lifts,  vicinity  best  snow 
belt  of  Laurentians. 

ST.  SAUVEUR  DES  MONTS,  P.Q. 

WIN-SUM  INN 

See  advertisement  on  Laurentian  page. 

VAL  DAVID,  P.Q. 

LA  SAPINIERE 

Heart  of  Laurentians.  60  rooms.  Cottages,  motel. 
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and  members  of  the  State  Park  and 
Forest  Commission  on  the  unique 
idea  that  he  would  spend  his  money 
to  develop  an  area  leased  from  the 
state. 

The  Schoenknechts  have  operated 
the  Mohawk  area  for  nine  seasons.  It’s 
less  than  three  hours  from  New  York 
by  car  and,  when  conditions  are  right, 
it  attracts  vast  crowds.  Skiers  don’t 
drive  any  farther  than  they  have  to; 
they’d  rather  ski.  Rocks  and  stumps 
have  been  removed  from  the  trails 
and  grass  planted,  so  that  skiing  is 
possible  after  a  relatively  light  snow. 
Mohawk  can  easily  handle  several 
thousand  skiers,  and  Schoenknecht 
believes  it  is  the  biggest  rope  tow 
area  in  the  world. 

With  Walt  now  deeply  involved  in 
operations  at  Mt.  Snow,  it  falls  upon 
Peg  to  get  things  organized  at 
Mohawk  on  weekends  when  there  is 
enough  snow.  An  efficient  woman  who 
takes  everything  in  stride,  she  drives 
from  her  home  in  New  Haven,  usually 
accompanied  by  ten-year-old  daughter 
Carol,  on  a  Friday  afternoon,  and 
calmly  arranges  for  a  large  staff  of 
nearby  residents  to  be  on  hand  to  sell 


service  in  the  Marine  Corps.  He  had 
been  an  avid  ski  enthusiast  for  many 
years  before  the  war,  visiting  most  of 
the  major  slopes  in  the  country.  Even 
when  he  was  stationed  near  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  he  headed  north  with  his 
slds  every  time  he  cold  wrangle  a  few 
hours  leave. 

Naturally  he  picked  as  a  wife  a 
girl  who  was  nearly  as  keen  about  the 
sport  as  himself— Margaret  Moss,  a 
former  Army  nurse  who  learned  to  ski 
in  Japan  where  she  lived  with  her 
family  for  several  years. 

Walt  and  Peg  got  into  the  business 
in  1947  when  they  leased  operating 
rights  at  Brodie  Mountain  near  Pitts¬ 
field,  Mass.,  in  the  Berkshires.  This 
area  had  only  three  rope  tows  and 
accommodations  were  rustic,  but  they 
learned  a  lot  about  skiers  and  how  to 
meet  their  needs. 

By  the  time  another  winter  made 
its  appearance,  the  Schoenknechts 
were  established  at  Mohawk  Moun¬ 
tain  in  northwestern  Connecticut,  the 
site  of  a  former  CCC  camp.  Mohawk 
is  part  of  a  state  park  and  in  order  to 
run  a  ski  area  there  Walt  had  to  sell 
the  late  Gov.  James  L.  McConaughy 


New!  United 

fly-and-ski 

VACATIONS 


Choose  from  8  fun-packed 
fly-and-ski  vacations  planned  by 
United  to  please  your  individ¬ 
ual  tastes — at  low  tour  prices. 
Included  are  the  top  ski  centers 
like  Aspen  .  .  .  Alta  .  .  .  Sun 
Valley  .  .  .  Brighton  .  .  .  Winter 
Park  .  .  .  Steamboat  Springs 
.  .  .  Squaw  Valley  .  .  .  and 
Yosemite.  You’ll  save  money. 
And  United  can  take  you  there 
quickly,  comfortably  —  with 
more  time  for  skiing  fun.  Fares 
are  often  lower  than  First  Class 
rail  with  berth.  Call  your  travel 
agent  or  send  today  for  free 
booklet  on  United’s  fly-and-ski 
vacations. 


UNITED  AIR  LINES,  DEPT.  SKI-I 

Ski  Tours,  36  S.  Wabash,  Chicago  3,  III. 
Please  send  your  free  Ski  Vacation  book¬ 
let  to; 

Name  . 

Street  . 

City . Zone  ....  State . 


Metzel.  "  ^ 

“Man,  that  Carson  really  can  pick  a  line. 
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tickets  and  feed  the  influx  of  skiers 
who  descend  upon  the  place  Saturday 
and  Sunday. 

Just  a  few  good  weekends  are 
enough  to  make  Mohawk  pay  for  it¬ 
self,  but  winter  is  fickle  in  Connecti¬ 
cut  and  this  haphazard  operation 
wasn’t  enough  to  satisfy  Walt’s  over¬ 
whelming  desire  to  bring  skiing  to  the 
American  public  in  a  big  way.  He 
continued  his  search  for  “the  best  lo¬ 
cation  in  the  entire  country”  until  he 
finally  found  what  he  wanted  in 
southern  Vermont. 

Now  at  his  Mt.  Snow  area,  he  can 
expand  to  his  heart’s  content.  He  talks 
skiing  the  year  round.  Even  on  vaca¬ 
tions  to  Florida  and  the  Bahamas  or 
on  motor  trips  across  the  country,  he 
spends  most  of  his  time  talking  to 
people  in  the  resort  business  or  any 
other  activity  which  might  have  ap¬ 
plication  to  his  own  field.  During  the 
fall  and  winter  months,  he  travels 
thousands  of  miles  by  car,  train  and 
plane,  talking  before  skiing  groups  in 
the  east  and  midwest,  building  up 
more  enthusiasm  for  the  sport. 

“Way  before  the  war,”  Schoen- 
knecht  says,  “I  became  convinced  that 
a  tremendous  boom  was  due  for  skiing 
in  this  country.  It’s  a  sport  for  all  ages. 
Women  like  it  as  well  as  men.  It’s 
something  the  whole  family  can  do 
together  and  it’s  not  really  expensive 
when  you  consider  what  Americans 
spend  for  recreation  today.” 

Getting  people  to  the  top  of  a  hill 
quickly  and  in  large  numbers  is  one 
of  the  biggest  problems  in  operation 
of  a  ski  area.  Americans  traditionally 
hate  to  wait  in  line.  Walt  personally 
designed  the  monorail  double  chair 
trams  which  carry  up  to  1,300  skiers 
an  hour  at  Mt.  Snow.  The  area  has 
given  over  35,000  rides  in  a  single 
day  with  waiting  held  to  a  minimum. 

Walt  regards  lifts  as  a  human  con¬ 
veyer  system  and  says  he  got  many  of 
his  ideas  on  the  subject  while  working 
at  an  airplane  plant  in  the  early 
forties.  He  has  also  visited  automo¬ 
bile  factories  in  Detroit  to  study  their 
conveyer  systems. 

Harried  as  he  is  with  countless  de¬ 
tails  to  check  on  during  a  crowded 
weekend  at  Mt.  Snow,  Walt  manages 
to  meet  many  of  his  guests  person¬ 
ally.  “I  get  a  great  satisfaction  out  of 
talking  with  skiers,”  he  says.  “They’re 
a  pretty  friendly  bunch  and  most  of 
them  want  to  know  all  about  how  we 
do  things.  I  try  to  answer  their  ques¬ 
tions  and  make  them  feel  at  home. 
It  makes  people  want  to  come  back 
again.” 


READER  SERVICE  DEPARTMENT 


SKI  editors,  who  do  most  of  their  own  skiing  late  in  the 
season,  ore  particularly  enthusiastic  on  the  subject  of  spring 
and  summer  skiing.  They  know  the  snow  is  usually  better,  the 
climate  warmer  and  your  skiing  more  relaxed  as  the  days  get 
longer  and  the  sun  climbs  higher  over  the  horizon.  This  is  as 
true  of  our  own  top  ski  areas,  east  and  west,  as  of  those  in 
Europe.  And  for  those  free  to  travel,  the  ski  season  need  never 
end.  South  America,  New  Zealand  and  Australia  offer  fine 
winter  skiing  in  July,  and  spring  skiing  in  August  and  Septem¬ 
ber.  For  those  skiers  who  want  to  know  more  about  May  to 
September  skiing — where  it  is  and  how  to  get  there — SKI  pro¬ 
vides  below  a  special  Reader  Service.  Just  circle  the  appro¬ 
priate  key  number  on  the  coupon  and  mail  to  Reader  Service 
Department,  SKI  Magazine,  Hanover,  N.H.  Please  enclose 
ten  cents  in  coin  or  stamps  to  cover  handling  charges. 


D1  All  about  spring  skiing  at  Stowe.  Mount 
Tremblant,  Whiteface.  Wildcat,  Mt.  Snow 
and  other  leading  eastern  resorts. 

D2  Information  on  rates,  summer  skiing  and 
si^iai  summer  racing  school  at  Oregon’s 
Timberline  Lodge,  on  the  slopes  of  fabulous 
Mt.  Hood. 

D3  Summer  skiing  in  the  vast  snowfields 
above  Banff,  and  elsewhere  in  Alberta. 

HI  Where  to  find  late  spring  and  summer 
skiing  in  Switzerland,  including  information 
on  the  summer  ski  school  on  the  Jungfrau. 

H2  Information  on  high  glacier  skiing  in 
Austria’s  Oetztal  and  Grossglockner  regions. 

H3  Information  on  Europe’s  famous  mountain 
climbing  schools,  and  also  details  on  a  spe¬ 
cial  mountain  climbing  tour  to  Switzerland 
leaving  July  1. 

H4  Airline  schedules  and  fares  to  Europe,  in¬ 
cluding  low-cost  excursion  rates. 

LI  Skiing  at  Ruapehu  and  elsewhere  in  New 
Zealand:  when  to  go  and  what  it  is  like. 

Li2  How  to  fly  to  the  snowfields  “down  under” 
in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  by  Quantas 
Airlines. 

L3  All  about  the  fine  living  and  fine  skiing 
in  Chile:  Farellones,  Portillo,  La  Parva,  etc., 
together  with  airline  schedules  and  rates  to 
Chile. 

L4  Where  to  ski  in  May  and  June  in  Alaska — 
and  how  to  get  there. 
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News  in  Brief . 


Heavy  snows  gave  U.  S.  alpine 
teams  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
practice  before  the  Christmas  holi¬ 
days.  .  .  .  First  European  races  on' 
agenda  of  U.  S.  men’s  team  were  giant 
slalom  and  slalom  at  Adelboden,  with 
all  top  national  teams  competing— the 
Austrians  entering  all  their  best  except 
Sailer,  Molterer  and  Rieder.  As  Amer¬ 
icans  entered  international  competi¬ 
tive  season,  one  racer  commented: 
“Never  has  a  FIS  or  Olympics  been  so 
wonderful.  The  coaches,  the  managers 
and  team  members  are  all  doing  a  fine 
job  and  getting  on  harmoniously  with 
each  other.”  .  .  .  Final  tryouts  for 
the  U.  S.  nordic  combined  and  cross¬ 
country  teams  were  to  take  place  at 
McCall,  Ida.,  during  the  second  week 
of  last  month.  .  .  .  The  Canadian 
men’s  alpine  team  training  at  St.  Mor¬ 
itz  was  divided  into  two  groups  early 
last  month,  one  to  compete  in  the 
Lauberhorn  at  Wengen,  the  other  to 
remain  in  St.  Moditz  as  participants  in 
the  Commonwealth  Winter  Games. 

Howie  Norton  of  Piedmont,  Calif., 
“on  his  own”  in  Europe,  placed 
higher  than  all  but  two  U.S.  FIS  team 
skiers  in  the  international  slalom  at 


Adelboden.  Bud  Werner  placed  thir¬ 
teenth  and  Tom  Corcoran  seventeenth 
in  the  race  won  by  Charles  Bozon  of 
France  .  .  .  Werner  also  placed  thir¬ 
teenth  in  giant  slalom  the  following 
day,  which  was  won  by  Roger  Staub 
of  Switzerland  .  .  .  Nonie  Foley  won 
local  Wengen  New  Year’s  slalom  by 
nine  seconds.  Tom  Corcoran  placed 
second  in  the  men’s  event.  ...  in  the 
Lauberhorn  downhill  at  Wengen,  Bud 
Werner  came  within  three  tenths  of  a 
second  of  Sailer’s  winning  time.  .  .  . 
In  the  women’s  events  at  Grindelwald, 
Sally  Deaver  paced  the  Americans  by 
placing  5th  in  both  giant  slalom 
events.  Linda  Myers  was  the  first 
American  in  the  downhill  with  9th 
position. 

A  snowless  holiday  season,  the  most 
disappointing  within  recent  memory, 
was  the  lot  of  all  eastern  ski  areas  from 
Pennsylvania  to  Quebec.  Area  opera¬ 
tors  estimated  losses  at  upward  from 
twenty  per  cent  of  the  anticipated 
total  business  for  the  entire  season. 
For  many  skiers,  able  to  get  away  only 
during  the  holidays,  it  represented  a 
100  per  cent  loss  of  skiing  this  year. 
Only  skiing  to  be  had  was  at  areas 


with  artificial  snowmaking,  which  at 
first  were  stymied  by  unseasonal  high 
temperatures.  By  New  Year’s— when 
the  more  northern  areas  finally  got 
snow— Bousquet’s  at  P.ttsfield,  Mass., 
Laurel  Mountain  at  Ligonier,  Pa., 
Whitney’s  at  Jackson,  N.H.,  Mittersill 
at  Franconia  and  Mt.  Ascutney  at 
Windsor,  Vt.,  were  all  going  strong, 
thanks  to  artificial  snow. 

The  Finnish  Ski  Association  has 
placed  a  ban  on  travel  outside  the 
country  for  its  nordic  competitors, 
who  are  expected  to  continue  their 
training  uninterrupted  at  Lahti,  where 
the  world  championships  in  these 
events  will  be  held  during  the  first 
week  in  March.  .  .  .  The  Norwegian 
Ski  Association  has  made  formal  pro¬ 
test  against  the  .scheduled  February 
dates  of  the  1960  Winter  Olympic 
Games  at  Squaw  Valley,  holding  that 
these  interfere  with  other  international 
and  national  competition  schedules. 

The  Insurance  Department  of  the 
National  Ski  Association  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  up  to  mid-November 
some  $30,000.00  had  been  paid  out  to 
more  than  ten  per  cent  of  the  skiers 
who  bought  NSA  accident  and  equip- 


k  SKI  ALPINE— Stay  in  .  .  . 

ONLY  35 

AJDme 

MILES  OFF 

THRU  WAY— 

Send  for  Folder 

•  2  Coble  Lifts 

•  Night  Skiing,  using  large  lift 

•  6  Rope  Tows 

and  2500  feet  of  lighted  slope 

•  Certified  Ski  Scbool,  USEASA 

•  Area  maintained  by  Tucker  Sno- 

•  Efficient  Ski  Patrol 

Cat  for  the  best  of  snow  con- 

•  Spacious  Slopes  &  Trails 

ditions 

•  Chalet  &  Sun  Deck 

•  Rates  Per  Day  $3.00,  Children 

•  Alpine  Music 

$1.50 

•  Mile-Long  Open  Slope,  1000  feet 

•  Operating  Saturday,  Sunday, 

vertical  drop 

Holidays  and  Wednesday  nights 
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inent  insurance.  .  .  .  Fair-traded 

Hart  metal  skis  will  be  on  sale  this 
March— at  ten  per  cent  off.  .  .  .  The 
new  1958  winter  sports  guide  to  east¬ 
ern  and  central  Michigan  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  contacting  the  East  Michi¬ 
gan  Winter  Sports  Council,  Log  Of¬ 
fice,  Bay  City,  Mich.  .  ,  .  Sunshine 
Village  at  Banff  is  not  being  operated 
during  the  winter  season  this  year,  but 
will  open  for  spring  skiing  on  March 
1.  .  .  .  Pierre  and  Lucille  Ducis  head 
the  ski  school  at  Catamount,  Hillsdale, 
N.  Y.  this  season.  The  couple  formerly 
taught  at  Chalet  Cochand,  Ste.  Mar¬ 
guerite,  P.  Q. 

“CE  6-S-N-O-W”  is  a  magic  tele¬ 
phone  number  in  Chicago,  where  the 
Metropolitan  Ski  Council  has  set  up  a 
snow  reporting  service.  .  .  .  White- 
face  Ski  Center,  New  York  State’s  new 
major  development,  benefitted  from 
the  unseasonal  holiday  thaw  as  con¬ 
struction  workers  completed  installa¬ 
tions.  .  .  .  Mt.  Killington,  major  ski 
area  under  construction  near  Rutland, 
Vt.,  is  scheduled  to  open  next  Decem¬ 
ber  with  hvo,  perhaps  three  lifts.  .  .  . 

Hoodoo  Bowl,  famous  Oregon  ski 
center,  has  been  placed  upon  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Interested  parties  may  contact  the 
owners  care  of  SKI.  .  .  .  U.  S.  Eastern 
Amateur  Ski  Association  charter  flights 
are  to  proceed  on  schedule,  despite  a 


switch  in  airlines  last  month.  .  .  . 
Hans  Thorner,  popular  moviemaker 
and  ski  pro  of  Manchester,  Vt.,  heads 
the  ski  school  at  Birch  Hill,  new  ski 
area  featuring  snowmaking  just  nine 
miles  north  of  Brewster,  N.  Y.,  on 
route  22.  .  .  . 

George  B.  Berger,  founding  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Aspen  Skiing  Corp.  and  a 
leading  citizen  of  Colorado,  died  at 
the  age  of  fifty-two  in  early  Decem¬ 
ber.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  held 
the  oflBces  of  vice-president  and  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  corporation.  .  .  .  Don 
Rosenburg  has  been  named  to  head 
the  Karl  Acker  Swiss  Ski  School  at 
Pico  Peak,  Rutland,  Vt.,  where  owner 
Acker  has  installed  a  complete  new 
beginners’  ski  area.  .  .  .  Improve¬ 
ments  made  this  year  at  Winter  Park, 
Colo.,  popular  ski  and  vacation  area 
near  Denver,  cost  approximately 
$235,000.00  and  include  two  new 
high-capacity  T-bars.  .  .  .  Andy 

Tommy,  one  of  Canada’s  top  interna¬ 
tional  competitors,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Chantecler  Ski  School  at  Ste. 
Adele,  P.  Q.  .  .  .  Over  500  skiers 
danced  at  the  Metropolitan  Ski  Coun¬ 
cil’s  ball  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  fund¬ 
raising  project  for  the  ski  patrol.  .  .  . 

New  Hampshire’s  brand-new  Pas¬ 
senger  Tramway  Safety  Board  has  al¬ 


ready  received  fifty-nine  apphcations 
for  registration  and  inspection  from 
ski  lift  and  tow  operators.  .  .  .  The 
Cheboygan  Daily  Tribune,  Mich.,  is 
again  sponsoring  a  free  ski  school  this 
season  under  direction  of  Harold  Lee. 
...  A  committee  of  the  East  Michi¬ 
gan  Winter  Sports  Council  has  been 
preparing  a  safety  code  for  area  op¬ 
erators  in  Michigan.  .  .  .  Cal 

O’Brien’s  outdoor  program  on  station 
WEEI,  Boston,  is  reporting  on  skiing 
conditions  and  events  this  season.  Six 
nights  a  week,  11:10  p.m.  .  .  .  KLM 
Royal  Dutch  Airlines  offers  a  booklet, 
“Skier’s  Guide  to  Europe,”  free  of 
charge  to  those  writing  the  airline  at 
430  Park  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.Y.  .  . . 
Art  Tokle  won  the  New  Jersey  State 
Championship  jump,  held  at  Bear 
Mountain  for  lack  of  snow  across  the 
Hudson,  over  a  field  of  FIS  team 
jumpers.  .  .  . 

Bill  Sylvester  of  Manor  Studios  is 
showing  ski  films  five  nights  a  week 
during  the  ski  season  at  the  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Vt.,  Town  Hall  for  Mt.  Snow 
audiences. 

The  ofiBcial  opening  of  the  new 
Whiteface  Ski  Center  at  Wilmington, 
N.Y.  was  to  take  place  January  25th 
with  Gov.  Averell  Harriman  and  other 
dignitaries  in  attendance. 


All  NEW  1958  Edition,  packed  with  facts 
about  Great  Ski  Areas  in  New  York  State 


Crammed  with  information  on  trails,  slopes,  lifts,  tows 
.  . .  accommodations  ...  ski  instructions.  Tells  how  to 
get  snow  reports  .  .  .  how  to  reach  ski  areas.  Handy 
reference  map  shows  all  ski  locations  and  facilities. 


MAIL  THIS 
COUPON  TODAY  I 


N.  Y.  STATE  DEFT.  OF  COMMERCE 
Room  244, 1 12  Stolo  SI.,  Albany  7,  N.  Y. 

Please  rush  1958  Edition  of  "Let’s  Go  Skiing  in  New 
York  State”  to: 


Addrast. 
CHy . 


The  OLDEST— and 
still  the  FAVORITE 


•  3200  ft.  T  Bar  Lift 

•  2  Rope  Tows 

•  Newly  graded  trails 

•  35  acres  open  slopes 


for  information  and  latest  ski  reports. 
Write  or  Phone 


NORTH  CREEK 

Chamber  of  Commerce 
North  Creek,  N.  Y. 


Tel.  2422 


SKI  at  SPECULATOR.  New  York 


e  3100'  T-Bor  Lift 
e  2  Rope  Tows 
e  Focilities  for  oil  classes 


OAK  MT.  SKI  CENTER 


of  Skiers. 


Folders  on  Request 

Phone  Lake  Pleasant  331 1— Day  or  231 1 — Night. 


Ski  School — Restaurants 
Equipment  Rental 
Hotels — Lodges 
Doily  Snow  Reports 
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IN  LAKE  PLACID 
STAY  AT 


onaestead 


Greater  Comfort 
PLUS 

really  Fine  Food 

★  Ski  Room 

★  Fireplaces 

★  Game  Room 

★  Ski  Instructor 
ir  Lounges 


For  more  iniormalion  and  color  folder,  write  Peter 
Roland,  or  Phone  Lake  Placid  73. 


Only  a  few  minutes  from  the  East’s  finest 
skiing.  Luxurious  accommodations,  excellent 
cuisine,  legal  beverages.  Complete  skier’s 
comfort.  For  reservations,  call  or  write  your 
host, 

only  10  nun.  from  Whiteface. 

MAX  LEHMANN 

Rt.  9N  Jay,  New  York  Phone  6F22 


JfHH 

WILMINGTON,  N.Y. 

WHITEFACE  MOUNTAIN'S  LEADING  SKI  LODGE 

•  Cocktail  Lounge  •  Fine  Food  •  Lodging 


THE  PERFEa  ALl-INCLUSIVE  PACKAGE 


Economy  podcoyv 

$29,95 


$39.95 


Winter  resort 

is  just 

twenty  minutes 


NEW  WHITEFACE  I 

MOUNTAIN  I 

ski  development  | 

Writi  Lak«  Placid.  N.Y.  I 
CliMb«r  of  CoMaeree 


(illlllltllllllMIIIIIIIIMIIIUIIMIIIIItllllltlllllllC 


4  SEASONS  LODGE  .  .  .  the  house  of  hospitality 
REASONABLE  RATES— ONLY  3  MILES  FROM  WHITEFACE  SKI  AREAS 

Bill  &  Dot  Wolthousen  Ph  48-W-4,  WILMINGTON,  N.Y. 


Write  for  special  prices  ^ 
and  further  information  to:  ^ 

Lake  Placid  Travel  Bureau 


155  MAIN  STREET 
LAKE  PLACID,  N.Y. 

TELEPHONE  LAKE  PLACID  1550 


AT  LAKE  PLACID 

•  WELCOME  PARTY 

^  •  ROOM  A  MEALS 

*  •  2  DAYS  SKIING 

•  HOCKEY  GAME 

#  •  SKI  LESSON 

•  COCKTAIL  PARTY 

•  ENTERTAINMENT 


SKI  at 

FABULOUS  LAKE  PLACID's 

4  ski  centers 

WHITEFACE— 2  chairlifts,  1  T-bar 
KOBL  MTN— 1  chairlift,  1  Pomalift 
SCOTT'S  COBBLE— 1  Pomalift 
FAWN  RIDGE— 1  Pomalift 

and  stay  where  the  celebrities  stay 
at  the  World's  most  comfortable  hin 

Q^jffirror  JCake  Inn  and  (pottages 

35  Lakeshore  Drive  Lake  Plocid,  N.  Y. 

for  free  color  booklets  moil  this  od  today 
free  ski  tow  •  free  ski  lessons  •  snow  machine 
special  group  rotes  •  family  plan  •  good  food 


LUXURIOUS  ACCOMMODATIONS 

at  reasonable  rates 

5  MINUTE  WALK  TO  RESTAURANTS,  SKI  SHOPS,  STORES 
Both  only  10  minute  drive  from  Whiteface  Mountain 


Ihfl/re’s^^L^ 

Bill  Hovejr,  Sr.  &  Jr.  ^ 


All  leading  tines 
of  imported 
and  domestic 
skis,  boots  and 
ski  clothing. 


17  Main  St.,  Loke  Plocid,  N.Y.,  Phone  446  Soles  ond  Rentals 


HOLIDAY  MOTEL 


Wilmington’s  Most  Popular 

FREE  T.V. 

At  Entrance  Whiteface  Mt.  Hwy  Jet.  Rts.  86  and  431 
Phone  Wilmington,  N.Y. — 51 — Open  Ski  Season 


CHATEAU  PRAGUE 

Lodge — Restaurant — Motel 
(Excellent  American  and  Continental  Cuisine) 

25  Sentinel  Road  (on  Hwy  73) 

Lake  Placid,  N.  Y. 

Phore:  1430 

New  York  City — Phone:  HYocinth  9-0084 
(9-11  A.M.  7-10  P.M.) 

A  perfect  place  for  your  SKI-Weekends  and  winter  vacation! 


FOR  YOURSiU 


^4^ 


WHITEFACE  MT.  SKI  CENTER 
IS  NOW  OPEN — ENJOY  THESE  NEW  FACILITIES 

Here  in  the  East  Bowl  of  big  Whiteface  Mt.  skiers  are  enjoying 
this  winter  for  the  first  time  such  facilities  as  two  double  chair  lifts 
with  a  combined  length  of  10,000  ft.,  hourly  capacity  of  1600  and  a  verti¬ 
cal  drop  of  2400  ft.;  carefully  packed,  hand-groomed  trails;  Bob 
Rand  Ski  School;  Otto  Schniebs  Ski  Shop;  and  a  spacious 
lodge  with  restaurant.  Located  145  miles  from  Albany  and 
100  from  Montreal. 

Excellent  Accommodations  Nearby. 


Mew  Ybtk 
Sfete't 

Mew 

n.soo.ooo 
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STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 


^UCID  ,v. 

WHITEFACE  MOUNTAIN  AUTHORITY 
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